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E do not edit the School Journal 

for the wise ones; who have no 

need of help; but, to the thou- 
sands who are striving to improve, we 
come each week filled with the best we 
can get. 





—DWaRD EVERETT HALE is a thoughtful man, 
and his recent discussion at Cornell of the 


question: ‘‘ How can I work with the greatest ease [ 


aod the least friction ?” is worthy of being read just 
tow by graduating classes all over our country. 
We quote a few sentences: 

“No man should choose a lice of work where there is 
1) opening for promotion. Life must be open to the 
thy, There must be room upstairs. From the begin- 
ung of his life work, he should aim to take an active 
bart in forming, maintaining, and improving the insti- 
tutions of his country. He has no right to shut himself 
w in any cloister, or study, where he shall be so cabined 
that he cannot do the largest work. One of the most 
ireadful things in history is to look back to that century 
ind a-half of colonial his‘ory on our Atlantic scaboard, 
vhen under a false system of metropolitan govcrnment, 

the colonies produced no musicians, no inventors, 
id only three painters. If a man be really fond of 
if sure of his own temper, and if he can keep 

tuder control in every temptation, let him try the 
mofession of a school-master. This is the best oppor- 
of studying human nature. Some young men 


» | ton is a narration of literal truth, that William Teil 





like to see finished and complete works, the tangible 
and visible result of their labor and these would make 
engineers, mechanics, builders, inventors, and architects. 
As regards a business life, each young man should 
choose that which he can do best and with the least 
friction, Earnestness, simplicity, and industry are as 
sure of success now as they ever were. A shoemaker 
who makes good shoes will find that his work makes 
for itself an opening. He who does the best his circum- 
stances will allow, does well, does nobly. Angels could 
do no more.” 





PESTS and nuisances have no rights, and from 

the very nature of things, can have none. For 
example, it is stupid to talk about the rights of a sa- 
loon, a burglar, or a murderer. Right, to be pro- 
tected, implies something worth protecting. Laws 
that preserve public evils are bad laws, and should 
at once be repealed. Here is a bit of political science 
that can be easily understood by ordinary school 
children of average common sense. 





DMIRAL FARRAGUT was twice lashed to the 
rigging in the Mobile Bay fight. This fact has 

been denied, but it has recently been established 
beyond the range of further dispute. On the other 
hand, it is now believed that at Waterloo, Welling- 
ton never gave the celebrated order: ‘‘ Up, guards, 
and at them!” but on the other hand it is said to be 
a fact that Pocahontas did save the life of John 
Smith, that the famous hatchet story of Washing- 


is not a mytbical personage, and the Maid of Or- 
leans was burned at the stake. These are a few 
facts important for teachers to know. 





R. EPHRAIM CUTTER, in discussing the nu- 
tritive value of baked beans advises that eat- 
ers of this Yankee dish should not go to church 
right after eating them, as their presence in the 
stomach will do much towards spoiling the enjoy- 
ment of the exercises there. He continues to say 
that: ‘‘ Dyspepsia and religion do not go together 
well, but good digestion and holiness are twins. 
Holiness, health,—whole and hale, come from the 
same root. A holy man is a healthy, whole man.” 
But how about baked beans and education? We 
imagine that much of the trouble in school-work 
could be traced to indigestion. If a teacher’s stom- 
ach is filled with indigestible material, his head is 
likely to be just as full of hallucinations. If good 
digestion and holiness are of the same family why 
not good memory and good food. There is no doubt 
but that the seat of much school obstinacy and 
youthful obliquity has its place in the digestive or- 
gans. The advice of old Dr. Alexander to a religious 
hypochondriac was: ‘“ Consult a doctor.” Itis said 
he became a happy Christian. 


‘THAT training will fit a child for actual life ? 
That which will make him think correctly. 
How does he learn to think correctly? By train- 
ing all his senses so as to be able to take in 
knowledge correctly. When will the world learn 
that all mental action comes at first to the brain 
through the senses? If a child can see, hear, taste, 
fecl, and smell accurately and quickly, and has 
learned to draw correct conclusions, he has a good 
education. ; 

A few days ago a visitor asked a class: ‘‘ How 
many letters mean thirty, Roman notation ?” 
“‘Three X’s,” was the immediate reply. Calling 
their attention to their mistake he asked again. 
‘*What letters mean twenty three?” ‘‘ Five,” was 
the answer. Their education had not taught them 
to give attention, and so was unjfitting them for 
life. 





an education, provided he gets it. That isthe point. 
Train him, train him, but be careful you train 
him so that he can grapple the problems of 
life and conquer them. We are living in this 
life, not the next; now, not hereafter. The 
majority of our pupils will have to work for a 
living. They must wield the axe, shove the plane, 
lift the stones, lay the mortar. Education will teach 
them to do these things well. 





PoLL boys, stupid blockheads, and dunces often 
turn out smart and successful men. Bright, 
quick boys are supposed to be certain to make good 
men, but they often do not. Good scholars are fav- 
orites with teachers, while the plodding, slow 
student frequently gets no encouragement or sym- 
pathy. While he is doing his best, he is frequently 
accosted with the remark: ‘‘Why don’t you get 
your lessons as well as Tom?” ‘“‘ You are either lazy 
or stupid.” It is a terrible, uphill road for poor, 
plodding John to travel. He often thinks he will 
be obliged to give up, but the will within him will 
not let him: he only stops his ears when he is 
scolded, covers up the sharp wounds unfavorable 
comparisons make in his heart, and keeps at it, all 
the while growing on all sides. He astonishes no 
one by his bright sayings and brilliant ways. In 
discussing this subject the Popular Science News 
says that ‘‘ one of the most able and successful civil 
engineers in the west, was considered a hopeless 
dunce in school, and the man who is at the head of 
a large railroad system, and who has shown con- 
summate skill as a manager, was outstripped by a 
score of precocious boys who were considered the 
pride of the school and the delight of the master. 
His very purpose to accomplish something gave him 
method in all his attempts, and the results of ‘his life 
have been positive and well defined.” The News 
then well says that ‘‘it. is of vital importance that 
those who have the care of the young should early 
discover the difference between absolute deficiency 
and slowness of perception.” 

Here is the very gist of this whole matter. Abso- 
lute deficiency cannot be remedied. If a child is 
born without fingers all the education in the world 
will not make them grow, but if they are perfect, 
but only stiff and clumsy, they can by exercise be 
brought into activity and suppleness. Early slowness 
of perception is no evidence of want of ability. Our 
best judges often possess great deliberation of move- 
ment, which is an annoyance to the mecurial tem- 
peraments of voluable lawyers, but in the end their 
decisions are not easily overthrown. This slowness 
makes them sound Let teachers remember this 
while dealing with pupils who vex them by their 
apparent obtuseness, and, perhaps, even stubborn- 
ness. 





(CHARLES READ'S story of his school life would 

make a good chapter in a history of educational 
progress. His master ‘“‘caned” continually. An 
incident recorded by his biographer, says that, ‘‘ The 
writer, after a lapse of forty-five years, sees as 
clearly as though it were to-day a little child of six, 
a widow's son and pet, who had been most tenderly 
nurtured, and was sent from Oxford to Iffley for 
afternoon lessons only. He sees this child caned 
till his hysterical crying could not cease, and his 
whole body was swollen with the blows. In after 
years he heard that same child as a man, and a 
dying man, curse the name of Slatter. Latin gram- 
mars written in Latin, ridiculous doggerel to be 
memorized, thrashing on the slightest pretext were 
then considered good educational training. Men 
said that “cat-o’-nine tails won for us both Trafalgar 
and Waterloo, and that to make a boy a scholar and 
a gentleman, copious flagellation was essential.” It 
is a matter of congratulation that those old ways are 





It makes no difference when or how achild gets 
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GOING! GOING! GONE!! 

This school year; what its results are no human being 
can tell, That there are and will be results is as certain 
as life, but just how great, and whether for good or evil 
can not be recorded. The effect of influence is like the 
results of a stone thrown into a lake of still water. The 
waves it makes do not stop until they reach its fur- 
therest shores, It is said that the vibrations produced by 
a single spoken word reach around the world. A few 
years ago while an astronomer was watching the sun a 
disturbance was witnessed; it was afterward ascertained 
that every telegraph instrument on the globe was dis- 
turbed at that very instant. Infinitely more subtle and 
permanent are waves of thought and influence. A 
single spoken word may start a pupil on the road to 
heaven or hell. A scholar h2s been known to leave a 
school room with a hatred of his teacher, life-long in its 
effects. 

Add the long columns of results. What are their 
sums? Per cents? No! Facts? No. Memory work? 
No. What then? Character. That is all, worth men- 
tioning. Throw arithmetic to the dogs, when you are 
estimating results. All the arithmetics on earth never 
made a child a good man, or a girl an affectionate 
woman, What shall we do? Leave off studying arith- 
metic, geography, and history? No. But leave off think- 
ing that all the studies of Christendom are anything but 
means, means; that is all. The learning to read is of no ac- 
count compared with the gettin a love for good read- 
ing, high ideals, and the building up of a CHARACTER. A 
school journal advises the calling up of the knotty 
questions of the past for the purpose of seeing that the 
pupils have them firmly in their grip. Whether this 
be good or bad depends upon why these knotty questions 
are called up. Is it for examination purposes, so that 
the pupil can pass and be promoted? Then it is bad. 
But if it is for conquering an obstacle so that the stu- 
dent can cry “ Victory!” ‘‘ Eureka!” then it is grand. 
When a boy grapples a problem with the grit, ‘‘T’ll solve 
it, or I'll not eat my supper,” he is educating in himse!f 
the stuff out of which heroes are made; when he 
stands before a jury he will say, “I'll convince them, or 
I'll sit up all night.” He throws all his energies into 
that case as though his life depended upon his success. 
When he is a farmer, he goes at his plow, and takes hold 
of his axe with the grip and grit-of Gen. Grant before 
Vicksburg. ‘‘ Vicksburg must fall,” Grant said. ‘‘ This 
farm must produce a crop,”’ the farmer says. 

What have our schools this year done for our civili- 
zation? It is pitiable and pitiful haw little many teach- 
ers and school boards care about results, real results, 
results that amount to anything; and how much they 
care about results that amount to nothing; percentage 
results, reported results, paper results, show results, 
nonsense results, rubbish results. Results that fix in the 
mind higher ideals, that excite noble thoughts and as- 
pirations; results that educate courage, conscience, and 
a consideration for the rights of others; results that 
make a child cleaner, purer, more lovable—these results 
are worth agonizing for. The schools where these re- 
sults have been reached, have done a work that can not 
be paid for in cash, or estimated by the rules of percent- 
age and interest. 





THREE GREAT SCHOOLS. 





I, THE Free PusBLic ScHOOL.—Its influence cannot be 
measured. Next to the family it exerts its power. In 
it the children are brought in contact with strong and 
good characters, and cannot fail of being influenced by 
them. That it should be reformed, in some important 
respects, cannot be questioned, but yet, with all its de- 
fects, it is exerting a power for good which cannot be 
estimated. 

When the time comes that the free public school is 
abandoned, the time will have come when our country 
will fall. Nothing is more intimately connected with 
the very existence of the state than the education our 
children get from our schools. 

TI. Taz CHurcH.—We have nothing to say concern- 
ing the denominations of Christendom, but we do recog- 
nize the powerful, uplifting influence of the Church o 
Christ in reforming the world. It is amighty school for 
tens of thousands who by it are made strong to resist 
the influences of evil. A sincere Christian is the best 
friend and ally the teacher has, Let us bow in rever- 
ence to the holy influences of Christianity. 

Ill. Tak SALoon.—We can get some idea of the mag- 
nitude of this influence by marking on a map the local- 
ity of each one ty black spots. It gives the city of New 
York the appearance of a very bad case of confluent 





small-pox. They have thrown around them the protec- , 
tion of the law, and now demand that their doors shall re- | 
main openall the week, Sundays not excepted. Judge 
Davis, one of the wisest and calmest of jurists, recently 
said th he liquor saloon interest, that agency of hell 
itself, has grown in our midst with a rapidity which the 
mushroom of the field cannot surpass. See it in your 
streets. Walk into your courts of justice. Visit your 
jails and prisons and lunatic asylums, your hospitals, 
indeed, every charity that man’s humanity has set on 
foot.” 

Each one of the 200,000 saloons is a school of vice, 
educating the youth of our country in habits of vice. 
During the last five years it has destroyed more armed 
men than fell during the four years of the rebellion. If 
the old drunkards did not educate the young men to fill 
their places, we could see au end of the trouble, but as 
long as these schools of vice open their doors to every 
young man and woman whochooses to enter, so long 
will our nation continue to be half drunk and half 
sober. 

WuatT Can TEACHERS Do?—They can subscribe to the 
followiag confession of belief ; 

1. The liquor traffic as it exists to-day in the United 
States, is the enemy of society, a fruitful source of cor- 
ruption, the ally of anarchy, a school of crime, a men- 
ace to the public welface, and deserves the condemna- 
tion of all good men. 

2. We can declare war against the saloon, and hold it 
to be the supreme duty of the government to adopt such 
measures as shall restrict it and control its influence, 
and, at the earliest possible moment, extinguish it 
altogether. 

8. The state should faithfully enforce whatever ordi- 
nances, statutes, or constitutional amendments may be 
enacted for the restriction or suppression of the liquor 
traffic. 

4 We can endorse the action of Congress, and of 
those states that have done so, in providing for teaching 
the physiological effects of intoxicants in our public 
schools. and pledge ourselves to arrange for the thor- 
ough instruction of the effects of alcohol upon the human 
system. 

Let these planks be heartily endorsed, and a great step 
towards the abolition of the liquor traffic will have been 
taken. 


Texas State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Dallas, June 28, 29, and 30. The educational exhihit 
will be an important and interesting feature of the 
meeting. 








The State Teachers’ Association (colored), Maryland, 
will convene in Baltimore, July 5 and 6, 





The summer school at Campbell Normal University, 
Holton, Kansas, offers excellent advantages to all who 
can avail themselves of the opportunity of attending 
here. The school opens June 7, and continues until 
July 29. We notice in the corps of instructors some of 
the most prominent names in the country. 





Missouri State Teachers’ Association meets at Sweet 
Springs, June 21, 22, and 23. The program, in full, ap- 
pears in another part of the paper. 





The program has been announced for the Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, to be held at Akron, June 28, 29, 
and 30. 


The State Teachers’ Association of Arkansas, meets at 
Lonoke, June 21, 1887, and continu2s four days. The im- 
portant feature of the program will be the discussion of 
‘* National Aid to Public Schools.” 


+ 


The Texas Colored State Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Dallas, June 21, 22, and 23. F. H. Mabson, of 
Galveston, is oresident. 

There will be no summer normal schools; therefore, the 
association promises to outline a work which, being par- 
ticularly practical, will compensate for their loss. 








* 


Dr. G. J. Orr, state school commissioner of Georgia, 
has about completed arrangements for the summer Pez- 
body institute, and from present indications it promises 
to be an instructive session. Last year there were 
present more than five hundred people, and Dr. Orr 
thinks there will be a much larger attendance this year. 
The institute will open July 18, and will be in session 
four weeks. 








THE American Normal Musical Institute gives a very 
thorough course in methods of teaching, voice-culture, 
pianoforte, harmony, conducting, etc. The mousic of 
the best masters is studied, and piano and song recitals 
and a number of grand concerts are given, making the 
session full of profit and pleasure to all earnest students 
of music, while teachers and those preparing to teach 
find this school especially useful to them. The faculty 
consists of five eminent teachers of Chicago, each being 
especially competent in his department. For informa. 
tion, address 8S. W. Straub, Chicago. 





THE Moderator says :—‘‘Col. Parker has at last pre. 
pared a ‘trenchant’ review of Prof. Payne’s ‘ Contr. 
butions.’ ‘There’s music in the air.’ We've all along 
wondered how the doughty colonel could keep so stil 
under such hot fire.” As long as the colonel is alive the 
world is certain to hear from him. There will be more 
‘music in the air” when his review of Supt, Marble’s 
‘* Presumption” appears. 





THE New York State Sunday School Association wil] 
meet in convention at Syracuse, June 9, 10,11. The 
trunk line roads, and roads generally in the state, sel] 
return tickets at one cent a mile, but to secure this re. 
duction delegates must obtain, from the state or county 
secretary, orders in advance to be certified by the ticket 
agent when purchasing the ticket. The local committee 
have secured Alhambra Hall, which will seat 2,00 
persons. Some of the ablest speakers in the state are 
named in the program, of which a copy will be sent by 
the state secretary, Edward Danforth, Elmira, to every 
Sunday school superintendent, in the state, whose report 
has been received. This is the largest representative 
body, meeting in this state. 





THERE is a spirited discussion going on in Pennsylva- 
nia at present, on the normal school question. Dr. E, 
H. Magill president of Swarthmore College, and Prof. G, 
G. Groff, of Bucknell University attack them, claim. 
ing that they do not perform the work for which they 
were founded ; that they are mere ‘‘ boarding-schools,” 
and not training-schools, as they should be, And more- 
over, with their low standards, are doing the cause of 
sound education in the state a great harm. Dr. Magill 
would abolish them entirely, and have the state endow 
chairs of pedagogics in ten or more colleges, and after a 
certain number of years permit no one to teach whohas 
not had a thorough collegiate and professional training. 
The learned doctor says : ‘‘ Teaching should be a profes- 
sion, quite as difficult to entes, quite as fixed, quite as 
honorable, quite as well paid, as either that of medicine 
or the law.” The normal men reply that teachers’ 
wages in Pennsylvania will not warrant the change, and 
that the assault upon the normal schools is “‘ merely an 
attempt to destroy these essential state institutions, and 
confiscate their property ”—‘‘ all in the interests of pr- 
vate educational institutions.” 

It may be pertinent to remark here, that according to 
the report of the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, our normal schools supply only 7# per cent. of our 
public schools with trained teachers. J. J. H. 

We shall have something to say on this question next 
week, EDs. 





A CASE in Mississippi has recently come to our notice 
in which the color prejudice did not stand in the way of 
a man’s getting justice. A negro teacher was indicted 
for obtaining money on false pretenses, viz.; reporting 
more pupils and more teaching days than he had a right 
todo. The counsel for the defense was a negro; oP 
posing counsel and all the jury were white. The negt? 
won his case. That same negro lawyer had a case 4 
few days later with a white lawyer as associate 
counsel. 


The Daily Review of Milwaukee says: 


“Everyone knows that our common graded school syste™ is 
working upon the idea that the pupil who begins in the priméry 
department and continues his studies clear through, will eventu- 
ally turn out a college graduate. 

“ It will not do to say that the common school is open to eve! 
one, because while this may be technically true, it is equally tré 
that social conditions are such that most of the children beyoné# 
certain age must be taken and put to work in order to eke out 
the better support of the family, The spring of water may be 
proclaimed as free, without money and without price, but if the 
thirsty ones are surrounded by such barriers as they cannot ove 
come to reach the spring, it matters not under what a 
the water can be obtained. As far as light is concerned, there 
no difference to ths individual whether it is the sun or bis eve 
that are destroyed. The chief defect of our public school #)* 
tem, thea, lies, in this, that while its scope and aim are 
ally correct, it does not give that training to the many that 
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fit them for life. It goes without saying, that the great majority 
of the pupils will lead commonplace lives and find their living in 
the common ways of life. The factory and the workshop is 
sought by this majority as a means of earning a livelihood, and 
what they may have learned in the public schools, while proving 
no barrier to them, is certainly of little practical value in learn- 
ing their new business. 

“To make our public school system a just success, it must he 
reformed so as to give the pupils, who desire to become mechan- 
ics, the same preparatory training that those now receive whrse 
objective point is Harvard, and whose living is to be earned in 
the professions.” 

To all of this we answer: 1. The public school is for 
all, and must provide for the education of all who wish 
to go, and can remain until they are past school age. 
When a state fixes the school age of children it is bound 
to educate all who come within its limits. 

9, It is not the state's fault that all children do not 
attend school, A dinner may be free to all, and yet al] 
are free to stay away if they please. This is not the 
fault of the dinner ! 

3. The methods used in the public school will be 
reformed when the people demand it. Nct until then. 
Teachers can mould public opinion only by slow 
degrees. 

4, The public school is not established for the purpose 
of making mechanics, farmers, and tradesmen. Its 
only object is to make men and women. We believe in 
manual training, and think it should be introduced into 
all grades of our schools, but not because we expect any 
of our scholars to become manual workmen, but because 
we expect them to become men and women. The only 
way of training the mind is by means of the senses. 
The mind must be cultivated ; therefore we must make 
the eye see quickly and correctly, the ear hear intelli- 
gently, the hand move dexterously, and the whole body 
active and responsive. Manual training must come 
because our children must be educated. 








Experience has shown that the influence of manual 
training upon pupils who naturally have no fondness 
for books has been very beneficial, not only in keeping 
them from idleness, but in leading to habits of industry, 
andeven awakening more attention to study. Further- 
more, it is a well-known fact that pupils leave school from 
allthe grades—from the primary to the high school—so 
thatonly a small percentage of those who enter the gram- 
marschools remain to finish the course. This matter has 
engaged the attention of educators, school superintend- 
ents, and boards of education in many parts of the 
country. It has been found that manual training,— 
which prepares for more varied occupations, and f.r 
better success wherever skill in the use of the hands is 
among the prominent requisites of the occupation,—has 
a beneficial influence in keeping pupils longer in school, 
because a better fitness for the occupation is thereby 
attained. 

From the results of experience and observation as to 
the effects of manual training upon school attendance, 
and school instruction, Professor Woodward, the apostle 
of manual training in St. Louis, claims the following 
among its advantages : 

1, Larger classes of boys in the grammar and high 
schools, 

2. Better intellectual development. 

8. A more wholesome moral education. 

4. Sounder judgment of men and things. 

5. Better choice of occupation. 

6. A higher degree of material success—individual and 
social, 

7. The elevation of many occupations from the realm 
of brute, unintelligible labor, to one requiring and re- 
warding cultivation and skill. 

8. The solution of “‘ labor problems.” 

Surely all of these attainments are desirable. 





4 COMMUNICATION FROM A NEW YORK CITY 
TEACHER. 

As there are thousands of teachers in our country—my 
tumber is not exaggerated—who have not the faintest 
Conception of the ultimate meaning of school-room work 
~and as the sentiment of the profession, at large, is 
against the practical carrying out of their radical duty 
(did they know it though a few, here and there, give 
out an occasional theory in the true direction), I have 
taken the liberty of sending you a copy for THE JOURNAL, 
which, generally, has the true ring about educational 
matters, copied by one of my assistants, § JuSsTITIA. 

Unless “children learn to observe attentively, to per- 
ceive correctly, to listen intelligently, to apprehend read- 
il, to think spontaneously, to express themselves clearly, 





a taste as well as a capacity for labor, an apprecia- 
tion for beauty as wel! as a love of truth and goodness” 
their education is a failure. Andif these results come 
to the blind from correct methods of teaching and train- 
ing in the Kindegarten, what shall be said of schools in 
which children are gathered, who have their senses in 
full, but acquire few or none of the powers above 
listed ?—Harper’s Monthly Magazine, April, 1886, 





RECESS AND “GOING OUT.” 





Supt. Cuas. W. CoLe, ALBANY, N. Y. 


The article in your issue of May 21, under the above 
heading, calls for an answer. ‘‘ Inquirer” finds great 
difficulty in managing individual recesses, complaining 
that pupils abuse the privilege. Milton said: ‘‘ The 
highest condition of liberty is complete subjection to 
law.” The distinction between liberty and license is too 
well understood to need discussion. It seems clear to 
me that teachers who fail to control the privilege of in- 
dividual recesses, so as to avoid the evils your corres- 
pondent deplores, are wanting in tact. 

Our teachers find little trouble in managing this mat- 
ter. Several plans are followed. Isuggesttwo: Per- 
mit pupils to pass out on giving a preconcerted signal— 
the pupil raising his hand, extending two fingers; the 
teacher nodding assent or dissent, the number to be ab- 
sent at one time being limited. Not a word need be 
spoken. The same result may be reached without sig- 
nal. A pupil desiring to pass out writes his name on the 
blackboard. Others do the same until the limit is 
reached. On returning, each one erases his name. 
Other devices will readily suggest themselves. A teacher 
who has proper control of his class, will not be troubled 
to manage this detail successfully. 





TEACHING OF MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education, in response to 
a circular sent out last August, has gathered some val- 
uable information as to the teaching of music in public 
schools. Replies were received from 343 cities and towns, 
embracing a total population of 7,933,193, a school pop- 
ulation of 2,181,634, and a public school enrollment of 
1,209,677. Of these places, 96 report no instruction, 132 
report that instruction is given by the ordinary teaching 
force, 19 report only special teachers for music, and 96 
report the employment of both ordinary and special 
teachers for music. From the replies of 132 superin- 
tendents of cities where instruction is given exclusively 
by the ordinary teaching force, it appears that 50 teach 
either by rote or without system; 14 use the fixed do, 
51 the moveable do, 2 use the tonic sol-fa only ; the rest 
use two or more of these methods variously combined 
and modified. The time devoted to music varies from 
one to three and three-quarter hours, Of the ninety-six 
cities where no instruction is given, seventy-six give 
reasons. In one, the school-board considers the commu- 
nity too poverty-stricken ; another finds no reason ex- 
cept the lack of time ; a third, that the organization is 
immature; a fourth, the population is reported to be 
mainly made up of manufacturing operatives, and it is a 
common remark that the children are too poor to occupy 
the time spent out of the mills in learning music ; some 
members of the board class music as among the ‘“ brass 
ornaments” ; a fifth gives lack of interest ; a sixth, the 
community considers the ‘‘ three R’s” are the only sub- 
jects that should occupy a permanent place in public in- 
struction ; seventh, music has been taught poorly in the 
past and failed lamentably. The commissioner is con- 
vinced that ‘‘a correct philosophy of music is able to 
adapt its instruction to the lowest conditions of mind,” 
and that ‘‘ musical instruction should begin with the 
youngest and smallest child, and can begin then with 
eminent success.” He says the testimony of observers 
appears to justify the estimate that from ninety to nine- 
ty five per cent. of the children in the primary schools, 
are capable of practically appreciating the main ele 
ments of music, and of associating these elements with 
musical notation. 





Mr. H. M. HakrRINGTON has lately entered upon his 
eleventh year of service as superintendent of the Bridge- 
port, Conn., schools. Cordially supported by a board of 
education composed of some of the best business and 
professional men of the city, many gratifying changes 
have come to pass. Methods have improved, and new 
buildings have been erected which are models of conve- 





lo gain bodily activity and manual dexterity, to acquire 


nience, good taste, and sanitary conditions: 


These changes bave come rather by ‘‘ making the 
good contagious” than by an arbitrary use of power, and 
it would be hard to find a city where the citizens are 
better pleased with their schools. 





A CHARGE MET, 





By ELLEN E. KENYON. 


The charge of vagueness has been brought against the 
pioneers of the ‘‘ New Education.” To show that such 
a charge may be a just, and yet not a damaging one, is 
the object of this paper. As regards the scientific rear- 
ing of children, we are but in the morning twilight. 
But for the daring individuality of these men whose 
‘‘vagueness” troubles the more dependent minds of 
their critics, we should still be slumbering in Egyptian 
darkness, ° 

When the existence and nature of the soul first be- 
came a subject cf learned discussion, it absorbed the 
attention of all the master minds of the day. The 
highest powers of the intellect were brought to bear 
upon that one entrancing subject. The friction of 
scholarly debate rubbed enthusiastic life into it, and 
languages grew to meet its demands, And yet, at the 
point where the peerless Greeks left it, more or less 
“vagueness” clung around the royal science of psy- 
chology. 

Plato, ignorant of the laws of light that future ages 
were to disclose, held the following theory of vision ; 
**A percipient power of the sensible soul sallies out to- 
ward the object, the images of which it carries back to 
the eye.” Democritus and Epicurus believed that the 
images of vision were “like pellicles continually flying 
off from objects; and that these material likenesses, 
diffusing themselves everywhere in the air, are propa- 
gated to the perceptive organs.” Notwithstanding this 
and kindred crude notions, the men that advanced 
them are immortal. 

They had, in spite of the darkness of their times on 
that side turned toward physical knowledge, powerful 
advantages in their favor. They had the mighty and 
inspiring bond of sympathy in their pursuit, Their 
subject was enticing alike to all schoolmen, and en- 
thusiastic disciples flocked around the great leaders, 
These vied with cne another in attaining directness of 
thought and perspicuity of language. The wonderful 
scope and precision of the Greek tongue enabled Aris- 
totle to engrave his theories in never-dimming lines 
upon the tablets of the ages. 

These men dissected the human soul at its stage of 
ripeness. The processes of growth by which it reached 
that stage were almost untouched by them. The phi- 
losophers of two thousand years have established a 
sufficient number of generalizations to place psychology 
upon a basis admitting of popular discussion, and have 
arrived at a sufficiently clear understanding regarding 
the use of terms to apprehend one another tolerably 
well. But the science of psychology has no more 
reached the limit of development than have the physical 
sciences, upon which, of late, its progress has waited. 

On the contrary, a vast, new wilderness of discovery 
is opening before its students—that of infant psychology. 
Intuition has already penetrated many of the recesses 
of this wilderness with a marvelous, unacquired knowl- 
edge. Reason is beginning, with processes painfully 
slow, to explore its jungles. This is necessary before 
generalizations can be made, or laws formulated ; before 
infant psychology can become a science. 

That it is necessarily different from the psychology of 
the adult, and a more difficult branch of study, becomes 
evident from a little thought applied to the modes by 
which we get our knowledge of mental action in the 
matured human being. By far the most efficient of 
these modes is that of introspection. Among the 
obstacles to the study of the adult mind by introspec- 
tion, is the fact that adult minds are not all alike 
Allowance must be made for the differing predominance 
of mental traits in different individuals. If we would 
arrive at conclusions regarding the human mind at an 
age less than our own, the same obstacles exist, and the 
advantage of present consciousness is lost. Memory 
must be called to our aid. Going still lower down the 
ladder of years, we come to a place where memory, 
whose assistance has become of less and less account, 
can no longer aid us. Imagination must take its place, 
and introspection proper is at an end. The other, and 
less reliable methods of investigation, must be leaned 
upon exclusively. There are apparent compensations, 
bat they are more apparent than real. For instance, it 





may be said that observation of childish conduct reveals 
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more regarding its hidden springs, than does observa- 
tion of the behavior of adults ; that the young mind is 
more ingenuous. On the contrary, memory tells some of 
us that at least one-half of child-nature is never expressed 
by word, tone, look, or action. This is partly because 
the cords of sympathy with the outer social world re- 
main, many of them, untuned, until chance circum- 
stances throw them into vibration and draw them taut. 
To say that the thought and feeling which then find 
their way along these phsycical wires have had no pre- 
vious life, no previous influence, would be a direct con 
tradiction of ourown remembrances, Outward obser- 
vation, then, is aless available trust than may at first 
appear. 

Experiment reveals much ; and continued experiment 
in given lines yields some of the generalizations we are 
seeking. But experiment and its modes must differ 
with each new subject. And if the variations of adult 
characters are countless, the variations of child char- 
acter areinfinitein number. Inan assemblage of adults 
it is possible to predict what the entire body will do 
under a given contingency. In an assemblage of chil- 
dren there will always be found exceptions to the general 
action. An adult refuses to respond when addressed. 
You immediately infer that he is either deaf or foolish; 
or, from some fault of temper, taciturn. A child re- 
fuses to answer your question. It is yours to discover 
whether he is sulky, or timid, or hard of hearing, or 
slow of apprehension, or inapt in expression, or whether 
he is, in accordance with some bad nursery habit, wait- 
ing to be coaxed or pounded into responsiveness, or 
whether some word or words in your question offer the 
hidden impediment, or whether some other cause, 
quite beyond the range of your imagination, is at work. 
The psychological knowledge that will help you to a 
solution of this every-day enigma must be liberal indeed. 
And yet such problems, and many of them, belong by 
right to the study of the unformed soul of man. 

All scientific investigation teaches us that there is no 
such thing as chance. -All phenomena, all so-called 
accidents, result directly from the operation of law. 
Wavering and uncertain as are the forces at work in 
the infant mind, they are, nevertheless, subject to law. 
To the elucidation of this law we bring habits of thought 
more or less inapt, and a vocabulary not yet adjusted to 
the subject. What wonder if the light now dissemi- 
nated by a few leading minds over this broad, new field, 
be still dim and unsatisfying to those who would lightly 
walk over a bridge erected by the effort of many lives, 
into a region of summer skies and full-blown roses? 





SLANG, 


It is reported that a soclety was recently organized in 
Chicago for the purpose of discouraging the use of slang. 
A report of its recent meeting shows how common these 
expressions are becoming, and how difficult it is to 
keep them out of our speech. 

While a member was addressing the society, she inad- 
vertently made use of the expression ‘‘awful nice,” and 
was called to order by a sister member for transgressing 
therules, After a heated discussion the president said: 

“This is a nice racket you are giving us,” after rap- 
ping both speakers to order. ‘‘ Letus ask what is the 
object of this society ?” 

‘To discourage slang,” cried a dozen voices. 

‘‘Correct,” said the president. ‘‘Go on with the 
funeral.” 

A member arose to explain that she had been fined at 
the last meeting for saying ‘‘ awful nice” herself, but 
she hadn’t the stamps to pay it now—would settle, 
however, in the sweet by-and-by. 

«That'll be all right,” said the president ; ‘‘ pay when 
you have the ducats.” 

Another member asked if a young lady could say 
‘* old splendid” without subjecting herself to a fine. 

‘*You bet she can’t,” said the president, who was the 
original founder of the society, and therefore appealed 
to when any nice question was to be decided. 

‘‘ Then,” said the speaker, ‘‘I move that Miranda Pew 
come down with the dust, for I heard her say that her 
beau was ‘ just old splendid.’” 

Miranda’s face was in a blaze as she cried, “‘ Well, if 
my beau wassuch a hairpin as your fellow is, I wouldn’t 
say it.” 

“Shoot the chinning!” cried the president ; ‘will 
you never tumble?’ and they adjourned. 

This report of a mythical society is not so much of a 
burlesque as may be supposed. Our young people use 
an amount of slang that is becoming alarming, but the 
schools can do much towards stopping the evil. The 





constant use of good language in school and at home is 
the only way to save colloquial English from great cor- 
ruption. Grammatical rules will accomplish nothing ; 
example and practice, everything. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they should be. 














TRANSCRIPT OF A LESSON ON THE COMMON 
BLUE VIOLET. 





By JAMEs RISHELL, ARCADIA, ILL. 


‘*How many know the name of the flower we are to 
study ?” 

“The violet; Johnny-jump-up; pansy; said several 
voices. 

‘“You may take your pen and paper or slates, and 
write what you notice of the violet.” 

The following is a copy of the work done by the 
pupils: 

Clara Craig: ‘‘The pistil is green on top, then red, 
then green at the bottom. Two of the petals are soft 
and fuzzy. There are five petals and five sepals, The 
stem is long and soft ; I can bend it any way I want to. 
There are seven veins on one of the petals, and little 
veins cross between these. The other petals are not so 
large, The flower is pale blue. There is a kind of bulb 
on one of the petals. There are four stamens and the 
pistil is inside of the stamens.” 

Mollie Crum: ‘‘ There are five little red things in the 
bottom of the flower. I see five petals, five stamens, and 
five sepals, and one pistil, and the leaf is like a candy 
heart.” 

Kate Henderson ;‘‘ The flower is fuzzy in the middle. 
Three of the petals are striped. The flower has five 
purple leaves. It has five stamens which seem to be 
very close around the pistil. It has along and slender 
stem and one pistil. The flower that we have has 
eighteen small roots. The leaves of the plant have large 
veins running toward the top. The stem is flat on one 
side and on the other it is round. The stem has a large 
tidge up close to the leaf. The leaf of the plant is heart- 
shaped. There are thirty-eight or thirty-nine little 
notches in the edge of the leaf.” 

Eddie Barr: ‘Three of the petals are hairy. It has 
six sepals. The leaves are heart-shaped. It has one 
pistil. The seeds are three-cornered.” 

Robert Damerson; ‘‘It has six sepals and one pistil. 
The leaves of the flower are fuzzy. It has five leaves. 
The leaves of the plant are shaped like a heart. The 
root looks like a fly. The stem is slender and smooth. 
The seeds are shaped like rice or ant’s eggs. The 
petals are not all of the same color. It has five 
stamens.” 

Robert Clark: ‘‘The root looks like a fly. The stem 
is sleek, The seeds are shaped like rice. The leaves 
of the flower are small and not all of the same color.” 

I collected the papers and slates ani said: ‘I have 
here a song about the violet. You may come up around 
me as I have but one book.” We then rang, “ The 
Violet” from the Song Wave. 

“There is one thing I see you have all noticed, and 
that is the petals are not all of the same shape. This is 
the first flower of this kind you have noticed; but you 
will see many others. When flowers are like this, we 
say they are irregular. You may all write the word.” 

It may be objected that the above analysis is not like 
that in the common class-books on botany, and hence 
would be of no value in using them as a guide. 

My plan is to read, or better, to write on the board 
the description taken from the botany, and in simple 
language. 

I have noticed the work of the little folks pretty care- 
fully, and find, as a rule, that their observations are 
about as thorough as those of grown folks, and that they 
have the advantage in that where they all work there 
are twenty or twenty-five pairs of eyes and hands at 
work, instead of one. They do not make comparisons as 
often as I would like; that is, they do not seem to re- 
member objects that they have studied before, that are 
similar to what they are now observing. Some of the 
class remembered that the stem of wild oats, uvularia 
sessilifolia, and erythronium albidum, dogs-tooth violet, 
is like that of the trillium erecta; but they do not make 
comparisons nearly so often as older persons would. I 
do not remind them of things they have forgotten ; but 
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rely on the repetition that is a characteristic of nature's 
teaching to train them to compare. At present they 
are observing things, unfettered by any formal order in 
the things presented, or by any formal description that 
they could not comprehend, I intend to give them 
scientific terms in small doses, and at irregular in. 
tervals, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LESSONS ON LEAVES, 








The children have come provided with all the speci. 
mens they could find, 

T. If we go out into the fields and woods, how are 
we able to tell one plant or one tree from another? 

P. (Who is alive to the subject.) By their leaves, 

2nd P, By their flowers and fruit, 

T. And if it is winter? 

P. We tell the trees by their bark and by their shape. 

(Teacher questions for a moment on trees that have 
leaves throughout the winter.) 

T. To-day we are to study about leaves. Of what 
use are leaves? 

(Hands are raised.) To give shade is the general an- 
swer. 

T. But of what use are they to the tree? (Then there 
is a pause.) 

T. (Holding before them a skeleton leaf.) Look at 
your leaves and find the little ridges and lines running 
all through them, These are liitle tubes, and the sap 
passes up the trunk and through the limbs and twigs, 
until it reaches the thousands of leaves, where, passing 
through the little tubes, it meets the light and air, and 
is here changed so that it can go back and nourish the 
tree, just like the blood coming to our lungs is made 
pure, and then goes back to nourish our bodies. You 
may all feel of a leaf. Does it feel dry or moist? 

P. Moist, 

T. When the sap passes through the leaves a part of 
the water is given off, just as it is from our lungs; so 
the thousands of lungs to the tree are making the air 
moist and cool. 

Now you may select a chestnut tree, and any other 
you choose, and tell me how they differ. 

ist P. I havea chestnut leaf and an oak leaf. They 
are pot the same shape. 

2nd P. Ihave a chestnut leaf and an apple tree leaf; 
they are not the same size. 

8rd P. Ihave a chestnutleaf and a poplar leaf; they 
are not the same color, 

4th P. I have a chestnnt leaf and a plantain leaf; 
they have different edges. 

5th P. I have a chestnut leaf and a plantain leaf, 
and the lines on them do not run the same way. 

T. Those lines are called veins. (Writes the word on 
blackboard.) 

Every one in the class is given the opportunity to re- 
cite, and then the teacher sums up on the blackboard, 


shape, 


size, 
Leaves may differ in< color, 
edge, 

| veins, 


T. Wewill talk more pentonieas about the shape. 
You may all select a leaf that is round. If you havent 
any. try to think of one. 

eacher makes a drawing on the board, runs out a 
dotted line and writes ‘‘ Round or Orbicular.” 

T. Now find one that is not round, but a little longer 
than it is wide, 

Pupils show several. Teacher makesa drawing. Re- 
quires pupils to draw the same, and mark it “ Fillip- 
tical”, (providing they are familiar with the term 
ellipse in their drawing.) Continue in this manner 
through several lessons, comparing the various kinds of 
leaves, ing drawings, and sometimes cutting the 
shapes out of paper, until all the different forms have 
been treated in dem. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


_ The various shapes may be summed up in the follow- 
ing outlines: 
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1, Lance-shaped or Lanceolate. 2. Awl-shaped or Subulate. 
3. Heart-shapel or Cordate. 4. Kidney-shaped or Keniform. 
5, Egg-shaped or Ovate. 





1. Inversely heart-shaped or Obcordate. 2. Inversely egg- 
shaped or Obovate. 3. Inversely lance-shaped or Oblanceolate. 
4, Spatulate. 


IV. 





1, Spear-shaped or Hastate. 2 Arrow-shaped or Sagittate. 


Have pupils make collections of leaves, press them, 
mount them on sheets of paper of uniform size, and 
underneath write a description according to the follow- 
ing form: 

Petiole, Blade, 
Stipules, Venation, 
Name of leaf. . Margin, Apex, 
Base, Shape, 
Surface, Color. 


These cuts are taken, by permiesion, from Miss Youman’s 
“Botany,” D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, New York. 





SUGGESTION FOR A LESSON ON COPPER. 


The following is placed upon the board : 


Great Britain. 
Copper is principally poe 
found in The largest mines are found in 
Michigan. 


ah Be brown color, 
Qualities. + hard, malleable, 
fusible, ductile. 


( To make wire, coins, rivets, kettles, &c. 
Uses. - To cover the roofs of houses liable to catch fire. 
| To protect the bottoms of ships. 

From the outline the pupils construct sentences, the 
best are selected, and the following is produced : 

“Copper is found in Sweden, Great Britain, Australia, 
and America. 

The largest mines are found in Michigan, on theshores 
of Lake Superior. 

It is heavy, hard, malleable, ductile, and of an orange- 
brown color. 

Copper is used to make wire, coins, rivets, &c., to 
cover the roofs of houses liable to catch fire, and to pro- 
tect the bottoms of ships.” 


Waynesboro, Pa. C. H. ALBERT, Principal. 





SUGGESTIONS IN LANGUAGE WORK. 

Supervisor R. C. Metcalf, of Boston, in his little book, 
“How to Teach Language,” makes the following sug- 
Restions : 

Read a story to the pupils. Call on the children to 
tell the story. One child may make a beginning, 
‘nother carry it a short stage, and a third may take up 
the thread where it has been dropped. 

must be dealt out sparingly. 

A talking exercise should be short. 

Oral work should not be confined to story-telling. 


Stories for little children should be short, and care- 
fully seleoted. 

Require children to tell how they do certain things 
connected with their work or play. 

Ten minutes given to oral language-work every day 
will accomplish vastly more than hours given to exami- 
nation papers and slates, 





PLANT LESSON,—I. 





By Fiora NEELY. 

SPECIMENS.— Parts of plants, a bean, a bean sprouted, 
a root, some stems, leaves, a stalk with sap. 

Ask the children what you have shown them? 

- What are plants? Things which grow from the 
ground. Who made the plants? God. What do we 
say of things made by God? Things made by God are 
natural. What do plants require to make them grow ¢ 
How do they receive their food? The root is called the 
stomach of the plant. If the plant receives no food, 
what happens? In what ways, then, are piants like 
animals? They live, require food, grow, and die. You 
may now point out the parts of this plant. The flower, 
the leaf, the stem, the root. From what does the plant 
come? From the seed. What comeson the stem before 
theleaf appears? Theleaf-bud. And before the flower? 
The flower-bud. Those parts of the plants are called the 
organs of vegetation, and the organs of re-production. 

If you had a little garden, and wished to have some 
pretty flowers, what would you do? Plant some seeds, 
How would you mike them grow? By giving them 
food. Teacher shows the bean, also other seeds. Chil- 
dren notice their form. Pointout on the bean the parts, 
the eye, the husk, the kernel. Open theseed, and let the 
children describe the contents. Something that looks 
like two leaves, and something else. These together are 
called the embryo, or beginning of the plant. Teacher 
explains that the little leaves are called the plume ; it is 
the part that comes up from the ground and forms the 
plant. 

The other part of the embryo is called the radicle, it 
is the part that pushes down into the ground and forms 
the root. The parts of the seed that enclose the embryo 
are the cotyledons. They come up from the ground 
first, and are called the seed-leaves. They protect the 
piume until it is fairly up, then they fall off. They also 
supply food for the embryo. 

Children tell the uses of some plants. Teacher writes 
on board, all that has been learned. Children dictating : 

Plants are natural. Plants are useful 

They grow, require food, for food, 

They live and die. for clothing and medicine. 

The parts are : 

The seed, the stem, the buds, the leaves, and the 
flowers. 





WRITING. 


—_——_—— 


By M. E. Hess, Sanpy LAKE, Pa. 


The first and most important principle that the pupil 
must have implanted within him is a desire for better 
penmanship. Whether or not this desire is brought 
about depends almost wholly upon the teacher. No 
amount of dry directions as to the correct position of 
body and mode of pen-holding, no knowledge of the 
‘‘anatomy of the hand and arm,” however precise, no 
degree of skill, however eminent, displayed by the 
teacher can supplant the lack of a sincere desire for im- 
provement on the part of the pupil. On the other hand, 
when the pupil is once aroused to the possibilities within 
his reach, all else comes as if imparted by the magic 
wand of a fairy. Suggestions with regard to position 
are no longer heedlessly listened to, a charm is lent to 
the words of the teacher, as he talks to his pupils con- 
cerning their progress, and the pupil daily beholds his 
powers unfolding. 

One of the most serious hindrances to good results 
may be found in the use of the finger movement. It is 
a defect not easily remedied. In a large majority of 
cases the pupil has known no other mode of writing 
than by the constant use of the finger movement. A 
change to the proper fore-arm movement will necessi- 
tate much poorer writing for a time, but an earnest 
effort and determined purpose will bring the desired 
results. Another influence which counteracts the pro- 
gress of the pupils is allowing writing to take care of 
itself outside of the writing hour. Our schools demand 
such a large amount of written work that it is difficult 
to prevent carelessness. The example of the teacher in 
his blackboard work is a mighty power. He must never 





dash off the work in a loose, careless manner, The use 


of short pencils and continual scribbling must be abol- 
ished, if we would have our pupils good writers. In 
fact, the best results ever coming to our notice were 
brought about by having all written work done in the 
scbool executed with the pen. 

With regard to the copy-book (?) I think it a doubtful 
factor, so far as its general use is concerned, though in 
the hand of a skillful teacher it may be productive of 
very fair results. Nothing better serves the purpose of 
keeping up the interest, than a constant supply of copies 
written by the teacher. These sbould be on separate 
slips of paper, distributed at the opening of the exercise 
and collected at its close. Care should be taken not to 
use one set of these until they become monotonous. 
Keep in mind the familiar quotation, ‘‘ Variety’s the 
very spice of life ;” it is truer nowhere than in the school- 
room. Let each copy express some sentiment likely to 
impress the mind of the pupil. Any blackboard flourish- 
ing of capital letters or any combination of capitals will 
prove of good effect. Encourage pupils to form original 
combinations and place them on the board. I repeat, 
that without a continual interest manifested by both 
teacher and pupil, the writing class will be a compara- 
tive failure, and that the teacher, once thoroughly 
aroused, will find himself in command of methods of 
which he never before entertained an idea. 


COPIES FOR PENMANSHIP CLASS. 


These quotations have been selected with care and 
can be used with profit otherwise than as copies : 

Make the best of a bad bargain. 

Barking dogs seldom bite. 

Credit lost is a broken glass. 

Never fish in troubled waters. 

Promise little and do much. 

A good word costs nothing. 

Praise the sea but keep on land. 

A good name is better than wealth. 

Positive men are most often in error. 

An idle man tempts the devil. 

Pry not into the affairs of others. 

Calculate well before you resolve. 

Promises are too much like pie crust. 

Constant employment guards against temptation. 

Judge of nothing at first sight. 

Small fish are better than none. 

A man is known by the company he keeps. 

Idle folks have the most leisure. 

God helps those who help themselves, 

First deserve and then desire, 

Evil beginnings have bad endings. 

Patience is a plaster for all sores. 

Willful waste makes woeful want. 

Everybody’s business is nobody’s. 

Sloth is the mother of poverty. 

Diligence is the best guarantee of success, 

Cruelty is the parent of revenge. 

Empty vessels make most sound, 

Disease is the tax of pleasure. 

Rule the appetite and temper the tongue. 

Half a loaf is better than no bread. 

Bitter is patience, but its fruit is sweet. 

Silence doth seldom any harm, 

Defile not your mouth with impure words, 

Constant application conquers difficulties, 

Conduct and courage lead to honor. 





WHAT THE GEOGRAPHY TEACHER SHOULD 
KNOW. 





Mr. Leete, in Science, well says that ‘‘ geography needs 
a fund of general information aud of special informa- 
tion as wide as a church-door and a3 deep as a well. No 
teacher whose specialty is not geography ever acquires 
it, and we have almost none who aredevoted to this one 
subject. The class-room system forbids. 

This upper stage of the work needs the mature strength 
of college graduates, and of college graduates devoted 
to geography. Of such there are almost none. In fact, 
I know of a vigorous attempt recently made to find one, 
which ended in failure. Germany alone provides her 
schools with such men. There one must know the 
whole subject. As to teachers for the upper grade of 
geography, until our colleges take a higher stand in re- 
gard to requirements in the subject, and provide 
professors who can teach the subject so that their 
students will have a real, living interest in the matter 
when they leave college,—until then we must wait, con- 
tent with the few men who, of their own accord, work 
up the subject from a professional standpoint, and in 





their own circle of influence do really teach geography.” 
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INFORMATION LESSONS ON ANIMALS. 





By FLora NEELY. 
I 






o 
—- 
THE ELEPHANT. 


Elicit the following Gegerigticn from pupils: Body—large and 

eavy ; trunk—fiexible, 3 yds. long, nange down, narrow at the 
end, which has two holes through whic water is taken, 40,000 
muscles, has a sort of finger and thumb at the end; tusks—pro- 
ject from the mouth like horns, 3 to 4 ft. long: neck—short ; 
ears—large, flapping, leathery; eyes--small, round; skin—thick 
and tough, with few hairs, wrinkled; legs—heavy; hoofs— 
several arranged in circular manner around the bottom of the 
foot, some have five toes, some 3; size—8 to 14 ft. high, 10 to 15 
ft.long; habits—found in Asia and Africa, assemble in large 
troops, eat roots, herbs, branches of trees, grain, fruit, etc., but 
not flesh. They use their trunks as hands, and take up the 
food with the finger and thumb at the end, turn the end under, 
in putting food in their mouths. ‘The trunk is also used for 
attack, or defense; with it, they pal up trees, and carry the 
young; will attach themselves to their masters, will kneel to 
receive loads; are very intelligent. and are taught to 
many feats; are very grateful for kindness; will remem 


rform 
r, and 


often resent a wrong ; character—gregarious, herbivorous, peace- 
able, mild, brave, gentie, obedient, patient, docile, sa 
intelligent ; — f animals with truuks; use—-beasts of 
uable ivory. 


cious, 
urden ; 
tusks supply va 





DEFR. 


Have pupils describe ;—form, bead, muzzle, ears, eyes, teeth, 
neck, lim hair, tail, color; horns and antlers—(in males, 
sometimes females), are a continuation of bone from the 
outer table of the skull; at first covered with velvet-like 
hair, which is soon rub off, by being rubbed against 
rocks, etc., leaving the horn hard and solid. The growth is 
rapid. They bend backward, are com d of two main 
trunks, with numerous prongs like branches of trees, fall 
off annually and are renewed, of a larger size. (Horns of stag 
and reindeer same). Habits of deer—deer are found in most parts 
of the world, in mountainous regions, in temperate zone ; are 
very graceful in their movements, and fleet of foot ; use their 
horns as weapons for means of defense. They are great travelers, 
walk in single file, but when molested run together. If their 
leader is shot, they seem to consult, and choose another. Their 
food consists of grass, lichens, and yarious branches; show 
great curiosity at the sight of new objects. When alarmed they 
utter a peculiar whistle, which can be heard at a long distance. 

haracter—gregarious, ruminating, swift, shy, lant, gen- 
tle, inquisitive; the buck is cou ous. 'Use—the flesh is used 
for food, is called venison ; the skin is valuable, is flexible and 
strong; the skin of the doe is very soft and fine; the horns are 
also used for various purposes. 





Sise—largeat 

high, 6 to 9 ft. long; parts—head large, rounded; mane—long 
rough, sha j lim ortand strong ; claws—like the cat ; eyes, 
to ‘ like the cat; color— yellow; ha 


king o ts, and is fe 
strong, but can be tamed when young; remains at rest durin: 
the day, and prowls about at night; generally feeds at dawn, an 


pesnereces n wet hing and re ing its prey; is active in climb- 

ing; except when for food is lazy and indolent; springs 

upon its prey with a bound; sometimes lives to a great age; 

ve _ 2 Soe ees: reuee St es eee 
‘0 varieties, why maned, called Barba 

fion, found in the wi of Africa the other nearly ssanclees, aka 

a yellow color ‘The lioness is smaller and mane- 





GENERAL EXERCISES. 


AUTHORS’ DAYS. 








ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Died yune, 29, 1861. 


1. Elizabeth Barrett Browning was born at Hope 
End, near Ledbury, England, in 1809. Her personal 
appearance has been described as follows: ‘‘ Her figure 
was slight and delicate, with a shower of dark curls 
falling on either side of a most expressive face ; large, 
tender eyes ; and a smile like a sunbeam.” In disposi- 
tion she was shy, timid, and modest. 

2. She received a very thorough education. in phil- 
osophy, science, and the classics, giving especial atten- 
tion to the Greek language and literature. It is said 
she read in almost every language, and that in the notes 
to some of her works were allusions to books which no 
young man of Oxford of his day had ever looked into, 
‘*Essay on Mind” was published in her seventeenth 
year, and a few years later a translation of the ‘‘ Prome- 
theus” of A’schylus. 

8. She spent nearly eleven years in almost complete 
seclusion, suffering from ill health, brought on by a 
rupture of a blood vessel in the lungs, and the tragic 
death, by drowning, of an elder brother, who had ac- 
companied her to Torquay. 

4. During this time she was not idle, but devoted 
her time to hard study and writing. In 1888, she pub- 
lished ‘‘The Seraphim, and Other Poems,” and later, 
‘“‘The Romaunt of the Page,” ‘‘The Drama of Exile,” 
and ‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.” 

5. An allusion in this latter to Mr. Robert Browning, 
led to an acquaintance with the celebrated poet. They 
were married in 1846. After her marriage, the greater 
part of her life was spent in Italy, in whose welfare 
both Mr. and Mrs. Browning were intensely interested. 

6. Here were written the two celebrated poems, 
‘‘Casa Guidi Windows,” whose theme was the struggle 
made for freedom by the Tuscans in 1849, and ‘‘ Aurora 
Leigh ;” also many others. She died at Casa Guidi, June 
June 29, 1861. 

%. Mrs. Browning is generally acknowledged as 
England’s greatest poetess. Her poems are character- 
ized by their depth of feeling, true pathos, and noble 
sentiments. 


RECITATION. By ten pupils. The last five should 
speak as if addressing the first five. 


1. WISDOM UNAPPLIED. 


If I were thou, O butterfly, 
And poised my purple wing to spy 
The sweetest flowers that live and die, 


I would not waste my strength on those, 
As thou,—for summer has a close, 
And pansies bloom nct in the snows. 


2. 
If I ‘were thou, O working bee, 
And all that honey-gold I see, 
Could delve from roses easily, 


I would not hive it at man’s door, 
As thou,—that heirdom of my store 
Should make him rich, and leave me poor. 


3. 
If I were thou, O eagle proud, 
And screamed the thunder back aloud, 
And faced the lightning from the cloud, 


I would not build my eyrie throne, 
As thou,—upon a crumbling stone, 
Which the next storm may trample down. 


4, 
If I were thou, O gallant steed, 
With pawing hoof and dancing head, 
And eye outrunning thine own speed, 


I would not meeken to the rein, 
As thou,—nor smooth my nostril plain 
From the glad desert’s snort and strain, 


5. 
If I were thou, red-breasted bird, 
With song at shut-up window heard 
Like love’s sweet eyes too long deferred, 


I would not overstay delight, 


As thou,—but take a swallow-flight, 
Till the new spring returned to sight. 








6. 
If I were thou who sing’st this song, 
Most wise for others, and most strong 
In seeing right while doing wrong, 


I would not waste my cares and choose,. 
As thou,—to seek what thou must lose, 
Such gains as perish in the use. 


7. 


I would not work where none can win, 
As thou,—half way, ’twixt grief and sin, 
And look above and judge within. 


8. 


I would not let my pulse beat high, 
As thou,—towards fame’s regality, 
Nor yet in love’s great jeopardy. 


9. 
I would not champ the hard, cold bit, 
As thou,—of what the world thinks fit, 
But take God’s freedom, using it. 


10. 


I would not play earth’s winter out, 
As thou,— but gird my soul about, 
And live for life past death and doubt. 


Then sing, O singer! but allow, 
Beast, fly, and bird, called foolish now, 
Are wise (for all they scorn) as thou. 


RECITATION—‘‘ The Mother and Poet.” 


SHORT EXTRACTS. 


1. Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward into souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is, 
For gift or grace, surpassing this— 
**He giveth His beloved sleep !” 


2. Speak low to me, my Saviour, low and sweet, 
From out the hallelujahs, sweet and low, 
Lest I should fear and fall, and miss Thee so, 
Who art not missed by any that entreat. 


8. God did annoint thee with his odorous oil, 
To wrestle, not to reign. 


4. The least flower, with a brimming cup, may stand, 
And share its dewdrop with another near. 


5. God, set our feet low and our forehead high, 
And show us how a man was made to walk. 


6. The best men, doing their best 
Know peradventure, least of what they do ; 
Men usefullest i’ the world are simply used. 


7. The nail that holds the wocd, must pierce it first, 
And He alone who wields the hammer sees 
The work advanced by the easiest blow. 


8. None can stand on tiptoe in the place 
He cannot stand in with two stable feet. 


Calus JULIUS CAISAR. 
Born July 12, 100 B, C, 


I, A FEW INCIDENTS FROM GIS LIFE. 


1 Pupil.—Caius Julius Cesar was born July 12, 10 
B. C. -the month that bears his name, 

2 Pupil.—He is noted as a great general, statesman, 
orator, and historian. 

3 Pupil.—He carried on successful wars in Gaul, 
Britain, the region north of Italy, against Pompey i 
Italy and Greece, and in Africa and Asia Minor. 

4 Pupil.—After his conquests he devoted himself to 
public improvements; he enacted wise laws, regulated 
the calendar, and made preparations for improvements 
in public works that would have benefitted all classes, 
when death put an end to his schemes. 

5 Pupil—He was charged with ambition. He 
wished the title of king that he might transmit his 
power to his successor. The Romans hated the name of 
king. A conspiracy was formed, composed of sixty 
people, including several friends of Cesar. An attack 
was made in the senate March 15, 44 B.C. It is said 
Ceesar resisted with great spirit until he saw the dagg* 
of Brutus, then : Thou, too, Brutus,” be 
fell at the foot of Pompey’s statue. 
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6 Pupil.—As a writer his style is noted for ease, 
clearness, and simplicity. He united the talents of a 
soldier with learning, taste, wit, and eloquence. (See 
cyclopedias for further facts relating to life ) 
jl. EXTRACTS FROM SHAKESPEARE’S “JULIUS CSAR.” 

Assign the lines according to the numbering to differ- 
ent pupils, to be learned and recited one after the other. 
The names of the different speakers as Brutus, Cassius, 
etc., should be given by the pupil, just before he begins 
the lines, in a Jower tone. 


BEGINNING OF THE CONSPIRACY. 
1, Brutus. 
Another general shout, 
I do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honors that are heaped on Ceesar. 


9, Cassius. 
Why man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves. 

3. Men at some time’are masters of their fates; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves that we are underlings. 


4, Brutus and Cesar ! 
What should be in that Cassar? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours? 
When could they say till now that talked of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompassed but one man? 


* * * * * * * 


Cesar and all his train pass. Brutus stops Casca. 
5. Brutus. 

Casca, tell us what hath chanced to-day, that Cesar 
looks so sad, 
6. Casca, 

Why you were with him were you not? 
1. Brutus. 

Ishould not then, ask Casca whut had chanced. 
8, Casca. 

Why there was a crown offered him; and being 
offered him, he put it by with the back of his hand, 
thus; and then the people fell a-shouting. 


* a * * * . * 

9. Cassius. 

Who offered him the crown? 
10. Casea, 

Why, Antony. 
ll, Brutus. 

Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 
12. Casca. 


I saw Mark Antony offer him 'the crown; yet ’twas 
not a crown neither, ’twas one of these coronets; and as 
I told you, he put it by once, but for all that to. my 
thinking, he would fain have had it. Then he offered 
it to him again, then he put it by again, but tomy think- 
ing he was very loth to lay his fingers off it. And then 
he offered it the third time; he put it the third time by. 


* * * 7 * * * 


THE DEATH OF CSAR. 
Cesar and the Senators in the Capitol. 
13, Cesar. 
What is now amiss that Cesar and his senate must 
redress ? 
14. Metullus Cimber. 
Most high, most mighty, and most puissant Ceesar, 
Metullus Cimber throws before thy seat an humble 
heart, (kneeling.) 
15. Cesar, 
I must prevent thee, Cimber, 
These couchings and these lowly courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 
And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 
Into the play of children. 
Thy brother by decree is banished, 
If thou dost bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 
I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
16. Metullus Cimber. 
Cesar, thou dost me wrong. 
11. Cesar, 
Cesar did never wrong but with just cause, 
Nor without cause will he be satisfied. 
18. Metullus Cimber. 
Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 
To sound more sweetly in great Cssar's ear 
For the repealing of my banished brother ? . 
Brutus. 


I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Cesar; 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 


20. Coesar. 
What, Brutus! 
21. Cassius. 
Pardon, Cesar; Cesar, pardon; 
As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 
22. Cesar. 
I could be well moved if I were as you ; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me ; 
But I am constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true fix’d and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The skies are painted with unnumbered sparks, 
They are all fire, and every one doth shine, 
But there’s but one in all doth hold his place; 
23. 
So in the world; ’tis furnished well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive; 
Yet in the number I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshaked of motion; and that I am he, 
Let me a little show it, even in this, 
That I was constant Cimber should be banish‘d, 
And constant do remain to keep him so, 
24, Metullus Cimber. 
O Ceesar. 
25. Cesar. 
Hence! wilt thou lift up Olympus? 
26. Decius. 
Great Ceesar. 
27. Cesar. 
Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ? 
28. Casca. 

Speak, hands, for me! 

(Casca stabs Cesar in the neck. Ccesar catches hold of 
his arm. He is stabbed by several other conspirators, 
and last by Brutus.) 

29. Cesar. 
Et tu Brute ?—then fall, Cesar. 
(Dies. Senators and people retire in confusion.) 
RECITATION—‘“‘ THE SPEECH OF BRUTUS.” 

(Found in nearly all readers. Let one pupil recite or 
read the speech, and the entire school or class take the 
part of citizens.) 

In the same manner have also 


RECITATION—‘‘ MARK ANTONY’s SPEECH.” 





OUR PLEASANT SCHOOL. 


SOLO AND CHORUS. 
(Air.—“ Yankee Doodle.’’) 


By 8S. JENNIE SMITH. 


(It would cause a pretty effect to have the scholars wave hand- 
kerchiefs, some red, some white, some blue, during the singing of 
the last line of the chorus.) 


We’ve come *o sing a song to you 
About our pleasant school, sir. 

We always try our best to do, 
And never break a rule, sir. 


CHORUS.—We are happy girls and boys, 
And we’re always ready 
To give glad cheers with wondrous noise ; 
Hurrah! Hurrah for study! 


The first we learn is how to read, (Opens book.) 
Tom can spin his top, sir. 
And next, the spelling book we need, 
S-t-o-p spells stop, sir. 
(Chorus.) 
Next we learn to calculate, 
Five and five make ten, sir ; (Raises his fingers.) 
This we do upon our slate, 
And sometimes use the pen, sir. 
(Chorus.) 


And then we do the exercise; (Goes through motions.) 
That makes our bodies strong, sir. 

We try to be healthy and wise, 
And never do the wrong, sir. 


(Chorus. ) 
We learn about the president ; 
*Bout kings and also queens, sir. 
Of congress and of parliament ; 
You see we are not “ greens,”’ sir. 
(Chorus.) 
And after this when school is done, 
We hasten to our play, sir. 
We laugh and shout and have much fun, 
Thus ending gladsome day, sir. 
(Chorus.) 





PERSONS AND FACTS. 


The action of Mr, Clark in giving one million dollars to found a 
university at Worcester bearing his name, is calling forth some 
sharp criticisms. President Barnard of Columbia says that Wor- 
cester doesn’t need a college “any more than a wagon wants 
five wheels,” since it is already surrounded by colleges. 

George C. Jarvis, of Brooklyn, is the donor of the $30,000 re- 
cently presented to Trinity College in the interests of science. 
The Sauveur Summer School of Languages, which met with 
such success last season, will this summer be held at Oswego. 


Fifty men have been dropped by Correll University this year. | 


There will be eleven Exeter men in the class of "91 in the Masea- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Prof. 8. A. Weber and family, of Williamsburg, will sail for 
Europe on the 4th of this month. While there they will make 
an extended tour through the country, returning home in 
October. 


President McCosh’s son-in-law, Alexander Maitland, who is of 
67, has just inherited over a million dollars from the late Miss 
Lenox, of New York. 


Dr. William M. Sloane is among the Princeton professors who 
expect to spend the summer in Europe. 


Dr. Richard Hodgson, of London, the new secretary of the 
Boston Society of Psychical Research, has been lionized recently 
im Boston. Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has also been similarly 
bonored. 

Prof. Cameron, of Princeton College, is the representative of 
the Presbytery of New Brunswick at ile Preabyterian General 
Assembly in Omaha, 

A revival is in pregress in Washington and Lee University, the 
Virginia Military Institute, Roan cke College, and otber institu- 
tions of learning in Virginia. 

The trustees of the University of Pennsy!vania recently elected 
C. Stuart Patterson, Fsq , professor of real estate and convey- 
ancing in the law department, and A. Sydney Biddle, professor 
of pleading, practice, and evidence at law, and of criminal law, 
in the same department. The Rev. George 8. Fullerton, the ad- 
junct professor of intellectual and moral philosophy, was made 
fuil professor in that department. 

When the new art school at Princeton is completed, Dr. W. C. 
Prime has promised to place in it his collection of porcelains and 
pottery, which is worth $60,000. 

Prof. Young, of Princeton, will observe the total eclipse of the 
sun in August next at Kireshama,in the Government of Kos- 
troma, Russia. His companions wil! be the scientific representa-* 
tives of Russia and England. 








+ 


THINGS OF TO-DAY. 
It is reported that a revival of sectionaL feeling is likely to cause 
a disruption of the Presbyterian church in the Southr 
Serious anti-tithe riots have occurred in Wales. Some farmers, 
whose cattle had been seized by the officers, paid the tithe, where- 
upon the stock was returned to them. 


The French government has had great difficulty in forming a 
cabinet, but it has been done. 


Queen Kapiolani and suite have sailed for England. 


The “ Britannic” and “ Celtic,” of the White Star line, recently 
collided in a fog about three hundred miles from New York, 
Both vessels were damaged, and were brought to New York for 
repairs. Several passengers were kilicd on the “ Britannic.” 


Nearly two hundred lives were lost by the destruction of the 
Paris Opera Comique, on May 25. 

The Belt line stables, corner of Tenth avenue and Fifty-fourth 
street, New York, and several tenement houses adjoining them 
were destroyed by fire. Twelve hundred horses were burned. 

There have been many deaths from cholera in Buenos Ayres. 


Secretary Fairchild is so overrun -vitb visitors at his office that 
he frequently has to remain at home for a day to transact his 
business. 

Gen. James L. Selfridge, who fought in the Union army during 
the war, and who was a prcminent Mason, committed suicide by 
shooting himself in Philadelphia, May 19, on account of financial 
difficulties. 


Dr. McGlynn, in a recent rpeech delivered in Cooper Union, 
New York, declared that in America there is too much toadying 
to European royalty and aristocracy. He thinks a revival of 
democratic sentiment in this country is necded. 

The nickel-plate road was purchased May 19, by a syndicate of 
New York capitalists for $16,000,000. ° 


Extensive forest fires have been raging on the Michigan penin- 
sula and on the Shawangunk mountains. 


Samuel Pascoe has been elected United States Senator by the 
Florida legislature. 


Charles B. Reynolds wes tried on a charge of blasphemy 
at Morristown, N. J., May 19. Some time since he published a 
pamphlet entitled, ** Blasphemy and the Rible,” in which opin- 
ions were held that were not considered orthodox, and in which 
there was a full-page etching representing himself in the attitude 
of a philanthropic missionary casting pearls before swine. He 
was defended by Col. Ingersoll, who meade an eloquent plea for 
freedom of speech. Reynolds was convicted and fined $25. 

A monument to confederate soldiers was unveiled in the cem- 
etery at Hopkinsville, Ky., May 19. The cost of its erection was 
paid by John C. Latham, a New York banker. 

The mining town of Lake Linden, Michigan, was destreyed by 
fire May 20. Near!y three hundred families lost everything. 

John T. Greenwall has been convicted of the murder of Lyman 
8, Weeks, in Brook!yn. 

The New York assembly has passed the Poughkeepsie bridge 
bill. 


The popular blood purifier, Hood's; Sarsaparilla, is having a 
tremendous sale this season. Nearly everybody takes it. Try it 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ALABAMA. . 

Arrangements have been perfected for a week’s institute at 
Shelby Springs, beginning June 20. Jefferson, Bibb, Chilton, 
Coosa, Shelby, and Talladega counties, compose the district for 
which this institute is to be held. These counties were selected as 
a district by Major Paimer. Prof. J. F. Mitchell, who is known 
as one of the most pleasing talkers and accomplished educators 
in the land, will conduct the institute. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The state board of education, including the governor, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and principal of the state normal 
school at San Jose, together with other prominent citizens, lately 
made a tour throughout the northern part of the state for the 
purpose of eelecting an eligible site for the new branch normal 
school. The last session of the legislature, just closed, enacted a 
bill providing for such an institution, to be located at some point 
north of Marysville, and in accordance with this law, the city of 
Chico, the county seat of Butte county, has been chosen as offer- 
ing the best advantages. The buiiding will be a three-story brick 
structure, to be situated on the orchard plot donated by General 
Bidwell. The citizens of Chico agree to furnish a perpetual water 
right for school and irrigation purposes, and to donate $10,000 
for the improvement of the grounds, This is to be the third 
normal school established in California under the management of 
the state, the first being at San Jose, and a “ branch” at Los Ange- 
les. The new school will most probably be known as the normal 
school at Chico. 





GEORGIA. 

The Peabody institute, under the direction of Dr. G. J. Orr, will 
be held from July 18, continuing four weeks. The program as 
made out includes lectures by the following gentlemen: Upon 
“Geography,” by Rev. Charies Lane, of the Alexander Free 
school, Macon; “ Arithmetic,” W. M. Slaton, boys’ high school, 
Atlanta; “Grammar,” Lawton B. Evans, superintendent of the 
Augusta schools; “ Algebra and Geometry,” W. R. Thigpen, 
boys’ high school, Savannah; * Drawing,’’ Horace Bradley, of 
New York; “Ten Lessons in Reading,” Dr. H. H. Tucker, for- 
merly chancellor of the state university. 

Probably the leading attraction of this ycar's exercises will be 
the lectures upon theory and practice of teaching, methods, and 
so forth, by Dr. John Hancock, one of Ohio’s most prominent 
educators. In addition to the above, Dr. Calhoun will deliver 
several lectures upon “ The Eye, and How to Use It.” It is prob™ 
able that Dr. J. P. Logan will speak concerning the effects of 
opiates and alcoholic stimulants upon the human system, and Dr. 
H. V. M. Miller will lecture upon “ Physiology and Hygicne.’ 
Other additions will doubtless be made to the program of exer- 
cises in the near future. 

IOWA. 


Allamakee County n6rma) institute will convene at Waukon, 
August 15, and continue three weeks, J. W. Mitchell, county 
superintendent. The graded course of study is based on State 
Supt. J. W. Akers’ course. 

A conventien of the teachers of Jefferson County was held in 
Fairfield, April 15. In his address Supt. J. W. Akers made some 
very practical suggestions, among them: “ A text-book revo- 
ution is needed. At present parents are compelled to buy four 
times as many books as are necessary. The schools should own 
the books. Books may be used by four elasses at least. In onc 
instance? they had passed through the hands of six classes before 
they became unfit for use. Another need is more centralization 
in the schools. Under the present system of townships divided 
into subdistricts the schools are isolated. We should have a 
township high school with the district schools clustered around 
it and all working together as members of one body. This would 
also do away with the present involvcd system of administration 
of school affairs. There are too many petty officers under our 
present sytem.” 

KENTUCKY. 


The second session of the Daviess county teachers’ summer 
normal and commercial school will convene at Owensboro, be- 
ginning July 11, and continuing eight weeks. Seven courses of 
study have been arranged. The corps of instructors are as fol- 
lows: W. A. Hester, A. M., principal, and instructor in teachers’ 
review and con..nercial courses; E. E. Owsley, A. B., associate 
principal, and instructor in teachers’ review and commercial 
courses ; Miss Laura Hughes, instructor in pupils’ review course; 
Miss Annie Howard, instructor in German and pupils’ review 
courses; Miss Lottie O. Hester, instructor in primary course; 
Mrs. Eugene Nall. instructor on piano and organ; Carl Julius 
Kienzler, instructor in vocal and instrumental music; Mrs. M. E. 
Klinger, instructor in drawing and painting. 


MARYLAND. 

The Benedictine Sisters of Charity of Newark, N. J., have pur- 
chased 750 acres of land belonging to Allen Thorndike Rice, 
editor of the North American Review, known as the “ Plains,” and 
situated in Caroline County, near Greensboro. The property will 
be used for a female academy and nunnery. 


MISSOURI. 

The Atchison county normal institute will be held at Tarkio 
commencing Aug. 1, and continuing four weeks. Supt. O. C. 
Hill, assisted by Profs. H. C, Campbell and E. L. Hewett, will con- 
duct the institute, 

MICHIGAN. 


Prof. Henry A. Ford will conduct the Charlevoix county insti- 

tute, beginning June 6, and continuing five days, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

During the great fire at New Buston, the school-house was 
burned, as well as the church, town house, engine house, etc. 

Henry M. Baker, Esq., Bow, class of 1863, offers the following 
prizes for competition by under-graduates and the alumni of Dart- 
mouth: $100 for the best original words for Dartmouth college 
song, and $100 for best original music for song. The prize for 
words will be awarded at the 1888 commencement, that for 
music at the 1889 commence ment, 





All the schools of Marlow, eight in number, with one exception, 
are in charge of teachers residing in town. Fourteen young 
ladies of this town are now engaged as teachers. 

The high school closed recently. The school has been in charge 
of F. A. Douglass, of Voluntown, Conn., who is appreciated as 
one of the most successful teachers the town has ever had. 

Bristol village graded school is under the instruction of the fo!- 
lowing corps of teicaers: High school, Lizzie Nelson ; grammar, 
Belle Colley ; intermediate, Georgia Page ; primary, Lizzie Page 

The schools at the west village, Franklin, were closed a fort-, 
night in consequence of scarlet fever. 

Greenfield schools began May 2. They send teachers to Antriv 
New Boston, Saratoga, and Boston, and supply their schools from 
Francestown, Deerfield, and Exeter. 

Arbor Day was opserved there in grading the new school-hcuse 
lot, and setting trees thereon. The ladies furnished dinner for 
the workers. 

There are 296 students at St, Paul’s school, Concord, this term. 

Seabrook has appropriated $2,500 for the building of a new 
school-house in what was former)y district No. 2. 

The New Ispwich academy will complete its century, Oct. 15, 
1887. It was opened Oct. 15, 1787, though not incorporated till 
two years later. 

The spring term of Woodsville schools opened with Mr. Pugs- 
ley, of Plymouth, principal; Miss Carr, of North Haverhill, in 
charge of the intermediate ; and Miss Cheney, of Wells River, the 
primary department. 

Ata school meeting in Antrim, April 12, the vote of a former 
meeting to raise $3,500 to build a new house and repair others, 
was rescinded. A resolution was introduced instructing Senator 
Jameson and Representative Clark to use their best endeavors to 
repeal the compulsory section of the present school law. 

The Meredith high school closed April 22. The examination 
was very creditable to sll concerned. Mr. Hersey, the teacher, 
has given very general satisfaction. 

The grammar, intermediate, and primary departments began 
April 25, with Mary E. Cram, Ella Bedee, and Maggie E. Clough, 
as teachers. A few classes are to be taken from the intermediate 
and primary, and a mixed department formed under the care of 
Miss Boomer Hower, 

Chesterfield schools commenced April 25, that at the Centre in 
care of Miss Cora Hubbard, who has taught there several terms 
and is still the onc choice of the entire district. Mrs. Nellie F. 
Wells, another successful veteran in the business, teaches in, 
No. 10. 

Francis 8. Fiske, of Boston, closed the Phillips Exeter Academy 
war lectures. Subject: “* The First Battle of Bull Run.” 

Concord State Correspondent. ELLEN A. FouGEr. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Coleman, of the class of °88 of Princeton College, has 
started in company with a friend, of Harvard College, on a tour 
of the world by way of San Francisco and Australia. He will be 
gone two years. 

It is flattering for Princeton College to notice that nearly all the 
law and equity reports of the state of New Jersey are edited by 
Princeton graduates. Noticeable among the editors are Chief 
Justice Beasley, "35; Judge D. A. Depue, 46; Judge J. H. 
Stewart, 64; Judge John T. Nixon, ’41; and Mr, Cortland Parker, 
LL. D., °46. 

A member of the junior class of Princeton College is getting up 
a class in the Loisette School of Memory. The instruction will be 
carried on through correspondence. M. Loisette has already a 
number of students under his charge, both undergraduates and 
graduates, and especially among the students in the seminary. 
No less than a hundred altogether began with the professora 
month ago, and the number is increasing. As the methods are 
secret, nothing more is known than the object of the instruction 
—to develop the memory. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Subjects of Instruction, 

This paper deals with the instruction which is to be imparted in 
schools which are conducted by one teacher. These are mixed 
schools, and the teacher in charge may be male or female, mar- 
ried or single,—if the teacher is a married man, his wife assists 
him by teaching needlew rk to the girls. Standard of proficieacy 
first half year of enrollment: Children enrolled one-half year 
and being six years old must bave completed the following 
course :—Reading,—cither the Australian school series, Primer I., 
or Sections I. and II. of the First Irish National Book. Writing, 
—to write on slates from the blackboard the following letters, 
with their combinations in words of four letters: 4, u, n, m, 0, a, 
C, €, Vv, W, 7, t, d,l, Db, hy i, f, Us GP, g Arithmetic,—to count and 
read any’number as far as 20; to add in single columns num. 
bers not involving a higher result than 20; to notate as far as 20; 
to add and subtract, mentally, numbers not involving: higher 
results than 20. Singing,—simple melodies by ear. Scripture,— 
narrative and moral lessons. 

Second half-year enrollment: Reading,—Primer IT. to the end) 
and Reader I. to lesson 10 of Australian school serics; or (I. N. B., 
Book I.to end and Section I. of Book II. Writing,—to write on 
slates from copies and dictation—words of one syliable and sent- 
ences consisting of words of one syllable. Arithmetic,—to read 
and notate easy numbers as far as three plces: to work sums in 
addition—fcur addends; to add mentally numbers involving 
results not higher than forty. Tables to four times. Singing,— 
simple melodies by ear. Scripture,—narrative and moral lessons. 

Third half-year of enrollment: Reading,—Australian school 
series, Reader I. to end; and Reader IT. to lesson 24, or (I. N. B.( 
Book II.—Sections II. and III. Writing,—on slates from copy. 
Dictation,—from lessons read using capitals. Arithmetic,--to 
read and notate numbers as far as four places; to work sums in 
addition to six places, six lines; to perform easy m°n'al operations 
in addition and subtraction ; to know the multiplication table to 
seven times, Singing,—simple melodies by ear. Scripture,— 
narrative and moral lessons. 

Sometimes in a first class there will be three divisions or grades; 
one division iu the second class, and one division in the third class. 
Tn another year a teacher would have two divisions in the first 
class, one division in the second class, and two divisions in the 
third class. This is in schools taught by one teacher. Monitors 
for teaching purposes are not allowed, 

Durd, H. E. Paas. 
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NEW YORK. 


An interesting session of the Chenango county teachers’ asso¢j- 
ation was held at Oxford, May 26,27,and 2%, President, Com, 
Willis R. Hall. 

Hempstead, L. I., is to have a new school building, to cog 
$25,000. 

Institutes will be beld as follows: 
DATE. CounrTy. PLACE. 
June 6, 2 dist. Washington, Whitehall, 
June 6, Queens, Jamaica. Prof. H. R. Sanford, 

June 6, 2 dist. Albany, Medusa, Prof. C. T. Barnes, 

A meeting of the Ontario county teachers’ association will be 
held June 3 and 4, at Shortsville, president, L. N. Beebe. 

The teachers’ institute that was postponed at Champlain, Clin. 
ton county, April 11, on account of the flood, was held at the 
same place, for five days, beginning May 30, at which the origina) 
program was carried out by the same conductors. 

A meeting of the Montgomery county teachers’ association, 
was held in Fonda, May 21, C N. Colb, president. 

The council of education of Montgomery county held its fourth 
meeting for the current school year at Fort Plain, May 14, 
Papers were read by Principal Wheelock, of Fort Plain, on “ Re. 
lations of Board of Education and Principal,” and by Principal 
Cole, of Amsterdam Academy, on “ The Constant Growth of the 
Teacher an Essential to Success.”” Both papers were discussed at 
length. 

The Westchester county institute held at Mt. Vernon was a 
great success. Profs. Albro and Barnes were the instructor, 
Prof. Cook, of the Potsdam normal school, was also present, and 
aided in the exercises. Principals Taylor, Gorten, Young, Wilcor, 
Cole, Sprague, and Durber took active part in the discussions, 
and the enthusiasm evinced at this meeting was owing not a little 
to their efforts. Prof. Cook spoke onschool management: “One 
of the most vital elements in school management is the human 
voice. Like tones beget like tones.” A number of illustrations 
were given in proof of this theory. His lecture on a “Trip 
through Arizona and Mexico” was pronounced a great treat, 
Prof. A!bro, in his lectures on *“‘ A Course of Study for Ungraded 
Schools,” said, with regard to various subjects: “No spelling-book 
should be used until the third grade, and even then and there- 
after, very judiciously. The reading and development lessons 
would furnish sufficient words at first. Afterwards, words would 
be gathered miscellaneously and classified for special spelling 
lessons.”” 

** There should be no more than four classes in arithmetic. In 
primary work, do not dwell too lopg on objects with which so 
many of the children are already familiar. Mental and written 
arithmetic should go hand-in-hand, though there is no need for 
separate books.” 

“ There should be only two classes in geography, and after the 
foundation is laid, it don’t make much difference at which vnd 
you commence to teach. 

Grammar is an advanced study, and there should be but one 
class in a school. There is no necessity for a primary grammar, 
Do not compel children to study it if parents object.” 

Prof. Barnes spoke on the “ Fundamental Principles of Lan- 
guage Teaching.” 

I. Language has three general offices. 1. To express thought. 
2. To preserve thought. 3. To crystallize thought. 

Il. Every child should be continuously instructed in language, 
during his schoo] experience. 


III. Children must express their thoughts correctly. “ Shakes- 
peare had never been taught grammar, and yet he had po diffi- 
culty in expressing himself clearly. Grammar does not teach us 
to speak and write correctly, as is commonly supposed. I need 
not tell you teachers that I do not condemn grammar as astudy; 
it has a modest use. By a knowledge of its rules we may deter- 
mine whether we have spoken or written correctly. This study 
has little or nothing to do with thought expression.” 

lV. Language gives pleasure. 

V. Language development should keep pace with intetiectual 
development. 

VI. Neglect of the former will retard the latter. 

VII. Early development should be by means of objects. 

VIII. Ability to repeat the words of a lesson may or may not 
indicate real knowledge. 

IX. Ability to give the thought in one’s own language is a cer- 
tain test of real knowledge. 

X. The child should use his own language all through bis 
school life. 

GENERAL ORDER OF LANGUAGE STUDY. 

1. Family conversations. 

2. Easy object lessons, 

3. Careful ques ioning to develop correct answers. 

4. Oral and written work should be carried along togetber. 

Prof. Nichols, of the Fifth avenue school, made excellent re- 
marks on penmansbip. 


INSTRUCTOR. 
Prof. 8. H- Albro, 


OHIO. 

Belmont County normal institute will be held at Flushing, be- 
ginning July 25, and continuing four weeks. Instructors are as 
follows: Supt. James Duncan, Bridgeport, algebra, geograpby, 
history and physiology; Supt. B. T. Jones, Bellaire, language 
lessons, theory and practice of teaching ; Supt. L. H. Watters, St. 
Clairsville, arithmetic, grammar, erthography and penmanship; 
Prof. F. V. Irish, Lima, diagramming and analysis. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








EXERCISES IN SOME OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


On Friday last, the 27th of May, several of the schools 
had interesting exercises, in view of the near approach 
of Decoration Day. The boys’ department of No. 18, i 
the nineteenth ward, had made preparations for singi2g 
and recitations ate ep to the occasion, in order 
that the pu coul reminded of what those en- 
gaged in the Civil war had done towards ating the 
Union. The room “es preg Oper wre — 
songs were sung e school, and recitations by 
<f hich aroused the —_ 
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children are asked to take plants to the school that the 
tation of these should be accompanied with appro- 
riate exercises. The school-officers of the w: en- 
courage these annual demonstrations of patriotism as 
tending to keep alive a love of country in the breasts 
of the rising generation, which is essential to its pros- 
rity. Some of the graduates of this school, as we have 
el by being taught declamation in the classes, have 
become excellent speakers as members of the bar and 
the ministry. Judge Kelly, chairman of the board of 
trustees, was present, and highly commended the chil- 
dren on the success of the exercises. 


FLOWER RECEPTION. 


The children of P. D. No. 74, in Sixty-third Street, of 
which Mrs. J. Hill is principal, gave to their friends and 
others a flower reception on Friday of last week, which 
proved to be a grand success. The large assembly-room 
was decorated with flags, which reminded all present 
that Decoration Day was nigh at hand, Espe- 
cially was this the case when hundreds of girls and boys 
marched through the assembly-room to their seats sing- 
ing patriotic songs, and having in their hands pots of 
flowers and miniature flags. It was a most beautiful 
and interesting sight, well calculated to excite the mest 
joyous emotions. Judge Kelly presided, and in his 
usual felicitous manner, announced the exercises, which 
consisted of singing, recitations, and Lg ee by the 

upils, some of whom were quite small, though all re- 

ected credit on themselves, as well as on their teachers. 
A very large audience of ladies and gentlemen were 
present, who higily applauded the excellent work of 
the children. Brief addresses by Assistant Supts. Jones, 
Calkins, and Inspector Ward concluded the ex ercises. 


The superintendent of school buildings, and some of 
the trustees of each ward must stay in town during va- 
cation to watch crooked contractors. 





Mr. Jasper’s report of the examination of the school- 
ship says: ‘‘ The general appearance of the school and 
the discipline were excellent, the classes appear to be 
well taught, and the duties of instructors have been well 
performed.” 





The seventeenth ward trustees ask that phonography 
and type-writing be made a study next winter in evening 
school No, 13, 





EXCURSION ARRANGEMENTS 
In CONNECTION WITH THE NATIONAL -ASSOCIATION. 





Arrangements have been made with the Ontario and 
Western Railroad whereby a rate of $28.50, round trip, 
including sleeper one way, has been secured ; without 
sleeper, $23.67. If two persons occupy one berth, the 
round trip ticket, with sleeper one way, will be $26.17. 
This train will leave some time between July 5, and 9,— 
the exact day to be announced, Provided an entire 
sleeping-car is occupied by excursionists, it will Le 
switched on a side-track over one day at Niagara Falls. 
These tickets will be good to return until Sept. 10, 

Arrangements are being made for an excursion over 
the Wisconsin Central from Chicago to Lake Superior. 

It is expected that an excursion to the Pacific coast 
will be announced, either next week or the week 
after. 





To THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AND RETURN.— 
Tickets over the West Shore R. R. to Chicago and re- 
turn, in connection with the National Association, can 
be bought as follows: Albany, $25.00; Utica, $24.00; 
Syracuse, $22.65 ; Rochester, $20.50, 





NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ READING-CIRCLE. 





The New Jersey reading circle has been holding a 
series of district meetings eonducted by the chairman of 
the committee on local management, Supt. C. E. Mele- 
hey, of Paterson, and Secretary B. C. Gregory, of 
Newark. Last year similar meetings were held for the 
purpose of instructing local managers in the methods of 
conducting the work, enrolling members, forming 
circles, etc. This year the committee called together 
all the members of the circle, and invited all teachers 
and friends of education. At all the meetings there was 
music by local talent, addresses by the chairman and 
Secretary, and reports for local managers, in addition to 
an address by some prominent educator. At Camden, 
April 16, teachers came from Camden, Gloucester, and 

counties, and Supt. J. M. Green, of Long Branch, 
gave the principal address. 

On April 28, the teachers of Cumberland, Cape May, 
and Atlantic counties, met at Vineland. April 30, a 
Meeting of teachers from Morris, Sussex, and Warren 
counties, was held at Dover. Mr. W. M. Giffin, of New- 
ark, was the principal speaker at Vineland and Dover. 


8 upt. W. N. Barringer, of Newark, addressed the 
teachers. 

The final meeting, for the northeast counties, was 
held in Newark last Saturday. It was a large and en- 
thusiastic gathering. The music, which was very 
choice and beautifully rendered, was furnished by 
pupi's of Mr. Gregory’s school. F 

Supt. Meleney gave a brief address on ‘‘ The Position 
of the Teaching Profession,” in which he showed the 
mportance of professional training for teachers in 
preparation for their work, and of professional study 
while engaged in teaching. He argued for teachers’ 
ceriificates, based more upon professional qualifications, 
showing how a scientific training is required of physi- 
cians, pharmacists, missionaries, hospital nurses, and 
even for Jess important occupations. He said the time 
had come when teachers should form a union to shut 
out all charlatans and untrained and unqualified per- 
sons, who are constantly coming in to take positions at 
low salaries, to the exclusion of teachers who are com- 
petent and well-trained. This can only be accomplished 
by the teachers, and if they do not, no other persons 
can be expected to move in the matter. The reading- 
circle has done much to awaken an interest in profes- 
sional study, and to inspire enthusiasm throughout the 
stats in educational matters. There is a bond of com- 
mon interest which has united the teachers as nothing 
else could have done. 

Rev. E. A. Winship, of Boston, next addressed the 
meeting. His subjeci was : ‘‘ What the Teacher Knows 
vs. What the Teacher Does.” The teacher should be 
possessed of the technical knowledge of his work; he 
should have tact and skill; he should possess 
fire and inspiration, and should be skillful as a 
director. He contrasted the teacher who performed 
all the work for the pupils with the one who sat 
quietly by and keptall the pupils enthusiastically busy. 
A teacher should know how to reserve her strength. He 
advocated professional culture by means of reading and 
study. He encouraged the reading-circle, and all at- 
tempts at the improvement of the profession. 

Principal B, C. Gregory, the secretary of the board of 
control, gave an outline of the work of the circle, and 
made a number of explanations in regard to the ex- 
penses of the work, the fees, and the course of reading. 
Members will be allowed to extend their time in order 
to complete any year’s course. This wipes out the ar- 
gument of ‘‘no time.” The board is anxious to have all 
complete the course, no matter how long it takes. The 
second year's fee is only due when the member takes up 
the second year’s course. Teachers joining next Sep- 
tember are to begin the second year’s course, and 
read with the old members. Third, fourth, and fifth 
years’ courses are to be prescribed after the Chautauqua 
plan. He dwelt upon the value of the local circles, and 
said the time will come when the certificates and diplo- 
mas will have great value. 

Very interesting reports and suggestions were made 
by managers from all the counties represented, and the 
meeting came to a close with enthusiasm for the inter- 
ests of the New Jersey teachers’ reading-circle. 

A READING-CIRCLER, 


LETTERS. 


WRITTEN WoRK.—I have been accustomed to giving my 
pupils considerable written work, but from want of time I 
d it im ible to correct their exercises as I would like 
to, and bring them again into class to be reviewed. Shall I 
give less werk and examine closely, or continue the ex- 
ercises and be content with the best I can do at aw 











Do not give less work unless your pupils are over- 
scholars, who will take pride in making the corrections. 
Then let the teacher glance over them, select the typical 


for review. 
corrected in class, but this is advisable only occasionally, 


that it will fall under the teacher’s eye. 


TRAINING FOR PRIMARY WoRK.—Should not a pr 
teacher have special and peculiar 


LAvURA L. STILEs., 


for her work, otherwise there will be a great deal of experi 


a one is usually specially fitied by nature for her work, is 





or most striking errors, and bring them before the class prada: - yor ake er ely ig Ae 
Sometimes the work can be exchanged and}, 14 iga1 aw 
‘1 


training for her wack? 
As arule a primary teacher should have special training | 0D 

menting, time lost, and energy wasted. Occasionally we| retary of State, 

aT La on Paani ti or meee 7 <0 me dp —_ = aa to act until election provi 


for te 
Ma an earnest student of child-nature, and ever seeking for| dential Succession Bill,’’ which 
Y 14, witnessed a similar meeting at Trenton, where | the best means for its development. This person succeeds, 


but she herself will acknowledge that preparatory training 
would have been a great advantage. 


DUTIES OF THE Music TEACHER.—What is the custom 
in schools with reference to the duties of arpecial music 
teacher ? Do the regular teachers give the first instruc- 
tion on each new piece, and the professional teacher ss ol 
oversee the work ? E. A. 8. 
The duties of the music teacher depend upon the terms 
of the contract with the board. In some schools it is 
agreed that the music teacher shall give all the instruction 
in music in the various grades; in otters, the teachers of 
the different grades are trained to give the instruction, the 
professional teacher having charge directly of the advanced 
classes of pupils only. So the custom varies in different 
echools. 


PERSONATING.—What is “ personating’’? 
has it as a school exercise ? 

Personating is the act of assuming the character of some 
fictitious or distinguished person, either of the past or 
present. Such a representation is valuable occasionally as 
a school exercise. Before these characters can be assumed, 
it is necessary that pupils should be very familiar with 
them ; interest is therefore roused in leading personages 
in history and fiction, that leads to careful study. The 
representation cultivates imagination and expression. 


wan, value 


ONIFORM EXAMINATIONS.—Would a teacher holding a 
state certificate, dated 1872, and who has spent all the in- 
tervening years in the school room, be required to pass 
another examixation if Uniform Examinations become the 
law ? B. A. 
He would not. A state certificate or a normal school 
diploma is final. The uniform examinations issued by the 
state superintendent would only take the place of those 
usually required of teachers by commissioners and city 
superintendents. 


UNNECESSARY DRILL.—Is it necessary, or best, to drill 
pupils of from 9 to 13 years of age, in measurements, unti) 
they can solve yap like the following: How many 
bricks, 84¢ in. x 4 in. x 244 in. will be required to build the 
walls of a house 42 ft. long, 36 ft. wide, 24 ft. high, and 
16% in. thick ; allowing 296 cu. ft. for doors and windows, 
and ¥ of an inch for each course of mortar ; and what will 
it cost to lay the same wall at $3.50 a perch, if one half is 
allowed for doors, windows, and corners ? H .L. O. 

No, it is not necessary or best. Such problems may 
afford mental discipline, but pupils from 9 to 13 are not 
ready for that kind of mental gymnastics. Mental drill is 
a good thing, but drill the child on those things which will 
be of use to him, that interest him, and that tend toa 
healthful growth of all the faculties. 


WHISPERING.—Is it best to have a rule that prohibits 
talking altogether, except about lessons, and only then 
with permission ? INQUIRER. 

A rule for whispering depends upon the school. In cer- 
tain schools I have known rigid rules prohibiting whisper- 
ing to work very successfully. Again others have reached 
that point where the teacher left it a matter on which the 
pupils were to exercise their own judgment. This is allow- 
ing great liberty, but the teacher had trsined her pupils ; 
they understood her, she understood them, and the power 
given them was never abused. If your school is ready for 
it, the latter is the better way. 


LEFT-HANDED PUPILS.—Would you teach a left-handed 
pupil to write with his right hand? If you would, what 
methods would you use ? H. X. Q. 


If he is left-handed do not allow him to use bis left 
hand. Accept nothing that is done with the left hand, 
however well; require everything to be done with the 
right hand. 


WHO Is VICE-PRESIDENT ?—The criticism on my answer 
to a query about “ Vice-President ’’ may “mislead many 
teachers.” The vice-president is, by the constitution, 
Art. L., Sec. LIT., president of the Senate. When there is 
no vice-president, de jure, from any cause, the president of 
the Senate is, de facto, vice-president, and until Jan. 19, 
1886 (by Act of March 1, 1792), the president of the Senate 
woul ve succeeded to the presidency, ‘‘in case of 


crowded. A teacher need not feel obliged to examine| removal, Saat, resignation, or inability of both president 
every exercise. Much of the work can be assigned to older | #04 vice-president. 


He would have been president, de 
facto, till removal of disability or a new election. 
In the “American Almanac,” edited by A. R. Spofford, 
Librarian of Congress for 1887,on page 130, pay be foundin 
W. H. Crawford, 
,1814; Hugh L. White, 1882; 8. L. South- 
. P, Ma m, 1 ; W. R. King, 1850; D. R. 
858 : Jesse D. Bright, 1854; L. S. Foster, 1865; 


Atchison, 


for a great incentive to neat, accurate work with pupils is| B. F. Wade, 1867; T. W. Ferry, 1875; 'T. F. Bayard, 1881; 


David Davis, 1881; Geo. F. Edmunds, 1888 ; and John 
Sherman, 1885. The almanac was printed fore the 
resignation of Sherman and election of Ingalls in bis place. 
These fifteen presidents of the Senate have all been recog- 
nized as vice-presidents, though none were elected to that 
office by the people, except W. R. King. If they were 
not afterwards vice-presidents, then Tyler, Fillmore, John- 
, and Arthur were not presidents. By act of Congress, 
approved Jan. 19, 1886, the de facto or acting president, 
in case of disability as above, is, in order named: the Sec- 

of T , Secretary of War, 
Postmaster Gene Secretary of 7 


achers to make a note of the “ Presi- 
superseded he Aes of 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 





INSTRUCTION OF NEVADA. 1885-6. Hon. C. S. Young, 
Superintendent. 
The superintendent gives some interesting points relative 


to the status of education in Nevada. The legislative act 
authorizing state certificates, educational diplomas, and 
life diplomas has tended toward the elevation of the pro- 
fession of teaching in the state. The legislature is asked 
to equalize the gs tag of school moneys so that all 
the counties shall fare alike. The State Teachers’ Insti- 
tute has done for education in Nevada more than all other 
influences combined, and every school in the state is now 
profiting by it. The superintendent recommends the 
establishment of a normal school, and suggests that a class 
might be eee in the state university. County school 
supervision in Nevada is a failure, and One supervisor, en- 
ergetic and capable, could do more to introduce into the 
schools modern methods of teaching than is done by the 
method in vogue at present. No fault is found with 
the officers as such, but rather with the law defining 
their aes and duties, and fixing their salaries. The 
state, the superintendent thinks, should be divided into 
three educational districts, as it is now divided into 
three judicial districts. The state superintendent and 
two assistants would do more to improve the schools, by 
devoting their whole time to the work, than is now done 
by the fourteen county superintendents. The Nevada In- 
dians are an important factor in western civilization, and 
should be educated. They should be taught bow to work, 
the | mirror a eae al our system of government, and 
the duties of citizenship. It is suggested that they = 
be substituted for Chinese servants, or other people foreign 
» our institutions, and obnoxious to our American civiliza- 
tion. 

For the year ending August 31, 1886, the total number 
of children in the state between the ages of 6 and 18 years 
was 9,320: a, public schools, 7,549; volumes in 
school libraries, 1, ; valuation of school’ houses and 
furniture, $230,859.13 ; total number of schools, 200: high 
schools, 7; houses unfit for use,5; male teachers, 49; 
female teachers, 165; average monthly salary of male 
teachers, $101 ; average salary of female teachers, $67. 


By the author of “ How to 
ew York: Charles Scrib- 


‘* MANNERS MAKYTH MAN.” 
be Happy Though Married.” 
ner’s Sons. pp. $1.25. 


The author of ‘‘ How to be Happy Though Married,” has 
a eng to the public another work written in the same 

right and entertaining manner. It is not a book of eti- 
quette, but refers rather to manners in the old sense of the 
word. The book is divided into chapters, many of them 
bearing very unique titles, as: Wanted A Man,—A Hus- 
band and Wife Mutual Improvement Society,—Vainu- 

lorious Housekeeping,—More Sunshine,—The Wisdom of 
the Foolish. The first chapter, Manners, is an ex- 
cellent one. Init the author makes it plain to be seen 
what a good manner is, and there is a world of truth in his 
statement that, ‘It is the art of putting our associates at 
their ease,’ and ‘‘whoever makes the fewest people un- 
comfortable is the best-mannered man in the room.” In 
the second chapter the author describes ‘‘God Almighty’s 
Gentleman,” and says that “The grand old name of 
‘ gentleman’ is now so soiled with all ignoble use, that one 
prefers to call himself simply ‘man,’ rather than ‘ gentle- 
man.’’’ Ali through the book there are a great variety of 
witty and bright sayings, and taken as a whole, it is one of 
interest and value. 


First Book oF CHEMISTRY. A Course of Simple Experi- 
ments for Beginners, at Home and in Primary Schools. 
a — Shaw-Brewster. New York: D. Appleton & 

0. Dp. 


This book has been prepared for the guidance of children 
in the simplest preliminary operations of chemistry, and 
its aim is to stimulate the young student, by a natural 
method of observation and experiment, to a desire to find 
out ing. more about every-day phenomena. If he 
questions for himself, and then answers his own questions, 
his knowledge of the subject will be hisown. One of the 
salient points in this volume, among others, is its endeavor 
to develop thought that will lead to investigation, without 
burdening the memory ; the pupil is told but little except 
how to proceed. The experiments introduced are ver 
simple, and the effort is to adapt the work to the condi- 
tions found in the school, and at the same time make it 
possible to carry it on at home, also. With this end in 
view, the simplest apparatus is employed, and its range of 
material is what can be found in any ordinary kitchen, 
with the use of a few weli-known chemical compounds. 
Careful and minute directions are given for the use of such 
re-agents as involve the least danger. This is a most 
practical book. The experiments used have been tested by 
actual practice, having been performed by children be- 
tween eleven and fifteen years of age, and the interest 
manifested by them proves the methods here used to he 
excellent, and well adopted for use in all the public schools 
of our country. 


THE CAUSES OF THE DECAY OF TEETH. By C.S. Weeks. 


New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 10c 


This little book, written by a dentist, treats in a concise 
manner the causes of the decay of teeth, a subject in which 
everybody ought to be interested. The author shows him- 
self the uncompromising foe of alcohol, and says that no 
drop ever passes the human lips except toinjure. That it 
may sometime help start action from the more rapidly- 
— disease of congestion is perhaps true, but the idea 
that it ever gives strength in debilitating chronic 
is a great error. The author cites the fact that the teeth 
of wild animals do not decay like those of domestic animals 
and man, and attributes the difference to their difference 
in diet and mode of living. Most of the ailments of the 
human system and the imperfections of its organization 
come primarily from the terribly-abused and long-suffering 
stomach. The dentist can investigate and point out the 
causes, that mankind shall no longer violate the laws of 
life. Then, though ages may elapse before th 
hereditary effects of transgressions wi!l en dis- 
appear, p> ae rg Pty nd soon cease, and the re- 
cunepniies powers uman organism will rapidly 
repair the damage done by old sins. 





THz IMPORTANCE OF THE TYPE-WRITER IN GRAMMAR AND 

Hieu ScHooLs. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son. 

The above is the title of a pamphlet reprinted from ‘‘ Edu- 
cation,’’ and ‘‘Common School Education.’’ It is held that 
of all the knowledge acquired at schoo! that which enables 
one to write the English language with ease, accuracy, and 
elegance is often of the greatest use in practical life. This 
—s may consist of a knowledge of the literature 
and the ability to spell, punctuate, capitalize, and para- 
graph with correctness and judgment. The plan is sug- 
gested of relieving the irksomeness of the learning of 
English composition by introducing into the first room of 
all grammar schools, and into all the rooms of the high 
schools first-class type-writing machines. If a pupil writes 
a letter or composition on the type-writer he has a guide to 
tell him when a mistake is made, as the product is so 
similar to the printed page. This is not the case where the 
bop | is done with a pen. Another thing offered in favor 
of the writer as an educator is that it offers a very 
simple form of industrial education whereby the mind and 
muscles may co-operate, and thus secure a completer train- 
ing for each than would be possible if either worked alone. 


MANUAL AND COURSE OF Stupy; for the District Schools 
of a County, Nebraska. County Supertendent H. A. 
wards. 


The object of Supt. Edwards in arranging this manual 
was two-fold ; first, to establish a more uniform and syste- 
matic classification of the district schools, thereby increas- 
ing their efficiency and usefulness ; and second, to present 
to teachers and school officers in as concise a form as possi- 
ble, the principal decisions and opinions on questions of 
school law pertaining to the transaction of their respective 
duties. When one reflects on the chaos that often exists in 
counties relative to school courses, and the lack of know!l- 
edge of the law frequently a by school officers, he 
will see how desirable is the attainment of these two ob- 
jects. The author divides the schools into primary, inter- 
mediate, and grammar grades, and lays down a definite 
course of study for each. By an examination of Supt. 
Edward’s little book teachers and others may obtain many 
valuable hints. 


Siermp. An Icelandic Love Story. By Jon Thordsson 
Thoroddsen. Translated from the Danish by C. Chrest. 
Edited by Thomas Tappen, Jun. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor Place. 286 pp. 

The author of this story is one of Iceland’s most eminent 

ets of recent times, and the translation presented to Eng- 

jh readers claims attention as a poetical work, and 
appears to furnish a very complete and comprehensive 
word-painting of the Icelandic people, in their different 
ways of thinking, modes of living, and common inter- 
course. Sigrid, the heroire of the story, was the youngest 
of an Icelandic family, and when only nine years old was 
appointed by her mother to watch the sheep on the hills, as 
she needed Gudrun, the servant girl, to work on the farm. 

The narration takes this little girl through her childhood, 

under the supervision of her hard-hearted mother,—of the 

efforts made by her father for her simple education, and 

the more striking passages of her life, as a maiden with a 

lover, and finally as wife. By the perusal of this little vol- 

ume the reader will find a true and striking picture of the 
qountzy-peaple and their life, as well as of town life and 
the ways of students in Iceland. An Appendix is added 
which aids in the pronunciation of the oo names us 
in the book, with the general remark that the accent 
always falls upon the first syllable. 


RURAL Hours. By Susan Fenimore Cooper. New and 
Revised Edition. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 337 
pp. $1.25. 

This volume, written in journal form, contains the sim- 
= record of every-day events which make up the course of 
he seasons in rural life. In wandering over the fields, 
and during a long, unbroken residence in the country, one 
naturally gleans very much from the book of nature, and 
many trifling observations are made, as well as weightier 
ones. A record such as is given us by Susan Fenimore 

Cooper, may seem to a casual observer as too simple to be 

interesting or instructive; but a careful perusal of the 

book will prove to the contrary. The great charm of these 
incidents and records is that they were written in perfect 
good faith, as all the points alluded to, no matter how 
trifling, occurred as they were recorded. They are divided 
into Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, and Later Hours, 
and written in a charmingly pleasant and simple style. 

The book is well adapted to quiet, oui-door summer vaca- 

tion hours, or the warm fireside of a winter evening. 


FIELD, Woop, AND MEADOW RAMBLES. By Amanda B. 
Harris. [lustrations by G. F. Barnes. Chicago: The 
Interstate Pub)ishing Company. Boston: 30 Franklin St. 
64 pp. $1.00. 

The rambles described in the pages of this beautiful little 
volume were made by two girls, who spent weeks in wan- 
dering over miles of country, through woods, across 
meadows, and along the banks of streams. Their object 
was to study bird nature in all of its a, In a remark- 
ably pleasant and chatty way eg Ss lof their encourage- 
ments and discouragements in finding and not finding 
what they most desired. Being too late for the nest-build- 
ing of some birds, and too early for others, a consecutive 
history of the little architects was not possible. The birds 
descri in the first chapter are the pewee, the partridge, 
and the whip-poor-will. In the second chapter a te 
minute description is given of their rambles on the Thirty. 
first of May, and of their success in hunting for the birds’ 
nests and eggs, of the cuckoo, the vireo, the cat-bird, and 
the sand-piper. The third chapter tells of the grass-finch, 
the hermit-thrush, the king-bird, and the eave-swallows. 
Fourth—the chebac, the Baltimore-oriole, and the chimney- 
swallow. The illustrations all ety the book are very 
fine, giving the birds, their nests, and localities. Taken as 
a whole, it is perhaps one of the very prettiest of the com- 
pany’s publications. The paper is cream-tinted, heavy, 
and red-edged, and the binding attractive in pale olive- 
green, with gilt letters. 


MACMILLAN’s LATIN CoursE. First Year. By A. M. 
Cook, M.A. London and New York: Macm & Co. 
341 pp. 90 cents. 

The preparation of this book was undertaken from the 
conviction that the books now in use err in three important 
its,—1. The exercises in each chapter are not t. 
Too many words are introduced at once. 38. More 


required, and more 
tio: pful. Toobviate the trouble, the exercises 





Tules are given than are ani - 
n than if hal aaa 
in this book 


are far more abundant than usual. The vocab- 





ularies are kept as small S pee a no more rules 
are given than are conside po It is hoped, 
pengeqneney that this method will render the first steps 
in in easier and more sure. In the treatment of the 
subjects, the present First Part includes the active voice of 
the four conjugations, omitting, however, the subjunctive 
mood. It issu gested by the author that the English ex. 
ercises be and re-read aloud by the pupil, and not 
written out until he is able to translate them into Latiy 
with some fluency. As this is the second edition of the 
book, exercises have been added on the indicative mood of 
the passive voice,—an ———— dictionary has been 

rovided, and the Latin-English dictionary has been ep. 

ged so as to include all words used in the exercises, 


REPORTS. 


REPORT OF THE WORCESTER SCHOOLS, 1886. <A. P. Marble, 

Ph.D., Superintendent. 

We could scarcely expect to find anything but pro. 
gress in a live city in a cultured state like Massachusetts, 
and this preaness is unmistakably indicated by the report 
of the Worcester schools for the past B aw” The high 
school has been crowded, and the standard had to be raised 
to correspond with the increased requirements for admis- 
sion at Harvard. The evening drawing school has done 
especially good work. During the year, an organization 
com: of the principal of the high school and the prin- 
cipals of the grammer schools has mn formed. The ob- 
ject of the organization is to discuss Be questions 
relating to teaching and school work. The Natural Histo 
Society has added a new and unique feature in its par 
and summer camp. A tract of land of some forty acres, 
beautifully situated on the shores of the lovely Lake Quin- 
sigamond, about two and a half miles from the ceutre of 
the city, has been sec asa park. About two hundred 
young people spent more or less of last summer at this 
camp in the care of watchful guardians and teachers. A 
variety of simple tools and a ap ste to be provided ; and 
here handicraft will flourish amidst its natural surround- 
ings ; and it is not unlikely that some of the processes of 
agriculture belonging to that season of the year will be 
introduced, The whole number of pupils registered dur- 
ing the year in the day schools was 13, ; in the evening 
schools, 369; and in the drawing schools, 181. The total 
py e attendance was 9,797.5, and the number of teach- 
ers \ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Julian Hawthorne is hard at work on a new novel at his cottage 
in Scotch Plain, New Jersey. 


Harper & Bros. have just published in their Franklin Square 
series a volume of short stories by Mr. James Payn, called “ Glow 
Worm Tales,” which will find favor among a large number of 
readers. 


Among the new books on the list of G. P. Putnam’s Sons are : 
“7 to 12,” a new story by Anna Katharine Green: “ Told at 
Tuxedo,” a series of tales by two writers; ‘“* How to Travel: 
Hints, Advice, and Suggestions for Travelers by Land and Sea,” 
by Thomas W. Knox; “ Voice, Song, and Speech,”’ by Lennox 
Browne, F.R.C.8., and Emil Behnke; “* The Curability of Insanity 
and the Individualized Treatment of the Insane,” by John §- 
Butler, M.D.; “The Fishery Question,” by Charles Isham. 


Cassell & Company are about to publish a new novel by Sidney 
Luska, author of “ As It Was Written,” etc., calied ** The Yoke of 
the Thora.” Like his other books it deals with the subject of 
Hebrew life and character. 


Prof. Winchell’s new book, “ Geological Studies,” is an exceed. 
ingly attractive volume of 540 pages, published by 8. C. Griggs & 
Co., of Chicago. They also publish A. H. Welsh’s “* Development 
of English Literature and Language,” a comprehensive and philo- 
sopbical work. 

Mr. Munger’s book, “The Appeal to Life,” Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. publishers, is vigorous and clear in thought, It showsa 
reverent and eatholic spirit, and its literary charm will commend 
it to a very wide reading. 


Miss Helen Gray Cone, and Miss Jeanette L. Gilder, have been 
at work for some time past upon a book, to be entitled “ Pen 
Portraits of Literary Women,” giving concise biographical 
sketches and descriptive anecdotes, culled from every concei¥- 
able source, 


Lee & Shepard, of Boston, publish a new novel by Sophie 
May, entitled “* Drone’s Honey.” Hitherto this brilliant auther 
has written for the young, but this volume makes an era of de- 
parture, as it appeals to more experienced readers. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgeson Burnett is enjoying herself at Europea 
watering places, and working on a new novel. 


One of the most valuable historical works that has appeared in 
years is ** New York: the Planting and the Growth of the Empire 
State,” which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just published. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Decorator and Furnisher for May contains designs 
for a couch, bamboo sofa, brass cabinet, antique om 
dining-room, door hanging, glass window, lace cabinet, mantel, 
pier-giass, side-board, and window | also designs for de 
corative panels and for drawing-rooms, sketches of the 4d 
Rockingham Hotel, in Portsmouth, N. H., and of a Flemish = 
ing-room of the Rennaissance period. It is a numberf . 
of practical hints for bome decoration. The Magazine of 4 
for June is remarkable for a beautiful vure frontisp’ 4 
froma ——t.. The Symbol,” by Frank Dicksee, A. K. A.;¢ ‘ 
accompanies a biograpby and it of the paiater with a a 
ductions of several of his works. Other interesting features "t 
“Pictures in Enamel,” by Cosmo Monkhouse;” Glimpees bn 
Artist Life,” by M. H. Spielmann; “ Russian Bronzes, by_ Jo 
Forbes-Robertson; and “ Hardwick Hall,” by Edward Bradbury: 
The “Chronicle of Art,” and the department of America a 
Notes is very attractive.——_The Century Magazine, Novena 
1886 to April 1887, Vol. XXXIII. New Series Vol. XI. thot 
York. The Century Co. $3.00. This volume is a so bo A 
delight and amazement, and the latter sentiment would preae 
nate in one who lacked the logical acumen to apprec 
nothing is ng ny to brains and money. Tne Century ( 4 
having these factors at command, have undertaken to mak” 
perfect, ideal, popular magazine; they have made it, and as 
rect conseq' 





x. the Forks wants it. Lak at some interes 
3 average edition D , 
sie hundred tons of paper have been used. The principal Lg 
of the volume is the Lincoln History; Stockton Hundreth “4 
fiction; the numerous sbort stor 
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READY JUNE I5TH. | 
A NEW EDITION 


Chauvenet’s 
Geometry.|= 


ABRIDGED AND REVISED BY 
w. EK. BYERLY, Ph.D., 


Professor of Mathematics, Harvard College. 


E publishers take pleasure in announcing a new and abridged edition of this 
di. known work. 
Chauvenet’s Geometry has been the text-book in use in the leading 
colleges of the country since its publication. Harvard Cullege, Yale College, 
School of Technology (Boston), West Point Military Academy, and Naval 
Academy (Annapolis) are among this number. 

The great merit of the book is so generally recognized that it may justly be 
called a ‘* classic ” in this branch of study. 

There has long been, however, a demand fora smaller book than the original. 
Many schools in all parts of the country have desired to use Chauvenet’s Geometry, 
but Lave not done so because they regarded the work as too extended for Segeenete. 
For this reason preparatory schools have not introduced the book so generally as 

ey wished. 
" Tt i is for this field, the College Pre tory, that the New Edition has been 
prepared. It is not intended to supp plant the old. 

The following are some of the DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE BOOK : 


1. Simplicity and Clearness of Arrangement, 

2, The Systematic Employment of the Method of Limits. 

3. The Introduction of Numerous Graded Exercises in the Body of 
the Book, with Suggestions to Aid the Student in Solving the 
More Difficult One. 

, The Stress laid upon Independent Thinki on the part of the 

Student as distinguished from mere Memerteine 

5. A Syllabus of the Most Important Propositions ae Corollaries. 

The best colleges are putting on their admission examination papers propositions 
requiring original demonstrations, and the best preparatory schools are meeting this 
demand by increasing the time devoted to original exercises. 

This change is precisely analogous to that which is being effected in the teaching 
of Latin and inet by the udmission requirement of “‘reading at sight,” enforced by 
our best colleges. 

The new Chauvenet aims at preparing students of geometry to ‘‘ demonstrate 
at sight.” 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 


Stern’s Summer School of Languages 


Will hold their Annual Sessions at 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
School of Methods: 


Three Weeks, from July 18 to August 5s. 








School of Languages: 


Five weeks, from July 11 to August 12. 


The two Schools last year had Nearly 300 Students. 


20 DEPARTMENTS, 25 INSTRUCTORS, © SOO LECTURES. 


RECREATION, PLEASURE AND STUDY. 


Repucep RAILROAD RATES EROM NEw] Clubs are now being formed in different parts 
ENGLAND AND THE WEST. of the Country. 


Send ye postal-card for club rates and large thirty-six page circular. For information on all 


points, ad 
WALTER S. PARKER, Manager. READING, MASS.; 
Or CHAS. F. KING, President, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Professors Wanted. 





Teachers Wanted. 


Nor For “ hearsay,” vacancies, but for Colleges and Schools WHICH HAVE ASKED US TO RECOM- 


MEND. WE HAVE BEEN ASKED, our ion, TO RECOMMEND TEACHERS FOR THE FOL- 
Principalship, Illinois... . $1,800 Eastern States,.... $500-800 

Principalship, Kentucky. 1,200 | 23 High School Assistants 
Principaiship, N. Y. 1,200 in West.. . 400-1,000 

327 Princi ips west of Music Teacher, ‘Seminary 

Sait nad aad 700-1,400 Music ae. Public 

Professorship, German... 2, TO MOOOER.. .-oscaneses! eng 

Professorship. German.. 1,600 | 30 to “40 Primary and 

~~ = Wife) Grammar teachers, in 


Principais ( 
Ladies’ 





7 Assistant 





Principalshi . Texas 
Many mew positions wt in daily. We (1) fad pies places for teachers; (2) make purchases for 


for eirculars and become 


Art ae oy ‘Normal.. 
(Ladies) 


teachers; (3) recommend schools ; (4) rent and sell sc 
Send informed on the 9 we do. 
among our patrons: They may have secured positions through us. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association. 


sala- 


and Penn., 


3,000 N. Y. 


700 
1,000 
in 


Over 190 Primary and 
Grammar teachers for 
states west of Ohio. .$30-$70 





You may find your best friends 
Address 


ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State Street, 





N’S EXC 
wou? “476 | 
Teachers’ Bureau. Nn 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Satetins egy Teachers, Governesses, Mu 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
ay + and a ness Frms. 

Mrs.) A. D. Db. 


Culve 
328 Fifth Ave. N. ¥. 





Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 

] Schools, Families, and C urches. Circulars 

of choice schools carefull y recommended to 

—— Selling and reutin school property. 
HOOL ee and schools supplies. Best 

references aT 

a COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th | bet. roadwa nd 4th Avenue, 

New York City. 


. . 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 
y State and Territory. 
Ter Tt on has cser 8a superinten, ndent of ba. 4 oe 
PROF. GEO. w. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 

“ From personal knowletoe i can 
most heartily recomsmena the Pa. Ed. Bureau to 
worthy teachers seeking preferment or ao posi- 


tions.’ 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
206 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to co! schools, and aie, su- 
perior Professo: rincipals, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 


on or ad 
J. FOUNG SULTON. 








Mrs. M. 


tales 73 Caton Squan Square, Few ors. 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Special facilities and charges unusually moderate, 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 


W. A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL 8SCHOC, FURNISHERS, 


$08 Broadway, Albany, N. Y- 
K'!NDERGARTEN at Mountain Lake Park, 
(4 miles from Deer Park, Garrett Uo., Md.) 
Teachers’ y tae Class from July 12th to 
August 20th, 1887. Terms for the course, $10.00, 
materials, $ 
A class yr children free; materials, $1.00. 
Taught by Miss Susie P. Pollock who studied and 
fal Tete tied Saat ace Rives 
tf) nstitu ra opt wes Kinder- 
garten, 1127 Thirteenth Street, N. W 
on, D.C. 











Washing- 





Three Weeks! Three Weeks | 
RECREATION AND PROFESSIONAL STUDY 


AT THE SEASIDE. 

The Asbury Park Seaside Summer School of Pedagogy, 20 depart- 

ments, 30 Prominent Instructors, 15 departments of full 
three weeks. New Departments just added. 


German and ro six weeks.) This rtment will be under the direction of Prof. Leo A. 
Stager, late Pres. of the Summer School of 


A Dept. of Physical Tystaing (three weeks), under the direction of Mary J. Carr, a graduate of 


the Dr. Dio Lewis Institu’ 


Two lectures on the “ ‘hes Literature of Beeontien” I will be given by J. A. Reinhart, 


and 
Ph.D., whose recent articles on Educational Topics have attracted spread attention. 


Come to this Popular Seaside Resort and = Ss the cool Sea Breezes, Surf Bathing, Yachting, 
Fishing and Crabbing Parties, Tally-Ho Rides, and other attractions. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue giving fuil information on all points. Address, 
EDWIN SHEPARD, Oliver St. Gram. School, NEWARK, N. J. 


ok, A. H. KELLEY, Chapman School, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘ P 
‘The Vaughan Memorial 
Teachers’ Rest,”’ 
On Hudson River, at Tomkin’s Cove, Rockland 
Co., N. Y., will be open for visiting on and after 
the 15th of May. Applications, with references, 
to be sent to that address, after lst of May; until 
then, to Miss 8. G. Allen, 813 DeKalb Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SUMMER COURSE. 
OF THE 
Physical Training School 
for Teachers. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Mass. 


Hamenway Gymnasium, Open to both Sexes, 
D. A. SARGEANT, A,B., M.D., Director 


R*; ADERS will confer a favor by mention 
THE JOURNAL when communica- 
ting with advertisers 








Chicago, Ll. (opp. Palmer House.) 
SAMPLE, VACANCIES, Ses 
. $1800 


Conn. rh “Principals, 
Be , $1350, two ut $1: 

= at, $1200, ten at $1000, etc. Conp., $1500. 
Pa., $1400, Iowa, $1200, $1000, etc. Woman, N. 
Y two at $1000, two at $600. N. J, two at $1000. 
Ohio, . Utah, two at $750. Many other 
vacancies. Don’t delay. gister now. Send 
for blanks. err, Union Teachers’ 


Ww. D. 
Agency, 16 Astor Place, New York. 
For Registration. Best 


NO FF. E facilities, efficient ser- 


vice, large business, not in collecting advance 
fees, but in yee roviding competent Teachers with 
Positions. Form, for stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge. 
Re tion withouta fee gives us the largest 
and most select supply of Teachers in America, 
and leaves no motive for representing those who 
are not suitable. 

RK. EE. AVERY. 
American School Bureau, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


’ 
(Mutual Teaehers’ Ageney. 
Conducted by the School Supply and Publish- 
ing Co., offers its services to teachers seeking 
positions, and to those desirous of securing in- 
structors in every grade. 

The managemont is indorsed by Hon. E. O. 
Chapman, State § ey = Schools, N. J., Hon. Neil 
Gilmour, Ex-State Supt. Schools, N. ‘Y , Princi- 
pes E. a. Cook, of State Norma! School, Po m, 

J. Milne, Ph.D., Prin. State Normal 
School , TA . Y., and others. 

No charge to * -¥. employing ~~ Ad 

dress Mutual Teachers’ Agenc 
36 Bonp oraun-. vy. ¥$ 


SCHOOL PROPERTY = our qetgingl plan 


ers’ Agency, but we have had so 
A) a pl both for and from purchas 
ers, that we have made special a ments to 
accomodate class of candidates. We have 
just now a few Rare Bargains in ~y ry of Pri- 
vate schools fur sale, and shall be glad to com- 
municate with those who desire to purchase. 
We have also several purchasers of means ont 
energy who do not yet find just what by Fro 
looking for. We shall, therefore be glad to add to 
our list of both buyers and sellers. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


EST TEACHERS. aro ORE(2n. 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 
J. W.SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 Bast 14th 8t., 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successful teachers wanted for ensuing school 
Large number calis already on o ur books 
Groniags free. Call wees in At 


tio Tremont St. cor, Bromfield, BOSTON: 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS, 


a Anaparenetiatiromafinyss «5 


CHILDREN'S HOUR Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, 
Containing Dialogues. wok ion Songs, Tableaux, 

Cc Blackboard Exercises, etc. for Primary 
Schools, _--- —K, 1 VoL, 16mo, boards. Price, 


EXHIBITION DAYS. By Mrs. M. B. 
Dial a peewee, Tableau, Charades, Blackboard 

E adapted to scholars in the Comenen. 
Grammar, “cn School. 1 vol.,16mo, boards 

Prk 60 cts. 


cts. 

TIMES. By Marion hip 
bw Dialogues, aistiens, Motion 
THE NE NEV 


new ; price, 
DIALOG By C. M. Barrows. 
1 vol., 1émo, boards, 27 Dial 
50 ots. 


ogues, new and original; 
UAL OF GYMNASTIO 


EXERCISES. 
By Samuel W. Maso Sapervisce of Boston Schools 


BN vo 
APIONAL INDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
may d Collected by 
hook, Prinaival of 3 National Kinde 
is aeituee, edingte m, D.C. 1 vol, 16émo, 


ES AND PANTOMIMES. For 
School and Home Entertainmen with, of additions by 


Oliver. tic. 1 vol, 16mo, . 50 cts. 
POPULAE AMUSEMENTS. For School and 
Home with satttions by Oliver Optic. 1 vol, i6mo, 


oP Amaae te> above t by mail, postage paid: 
0! ive sen’ on 
receipt of price. ° 

HENRY A. YOUNG & OO., 


, My, - rst: 











WAS not prominent 





N.Y. 








C, Slade 








55 Franklin 8t., Boston. 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


This successful medicine is a carefully-prepared 
extract of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical science as Alteratives, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other selected roots, barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 
people who have personally or indirectly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists, 
$1; six for £5. Made only by C. I. HOOD & co., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dolla 


Conventions, Assemblies, 
. 
Institutes, Normals 
These may ali, from the large stock of Oliver 
Ditson & Co., be supplied with the best books 
tor convention Singing. Send for lists. All in- 
quiries cheerfully auswered. Correspondence 
solicited 
Convention Singing Books. 
APOGRAPH, $1., Zerrahn ; INDEX, $1., Zer- 
rahn. Books made on purpose tor conven- 
tion singing. 
3000 different pieces | of music in octavo form, 
fre chorus singing, 5 to 10 ets. each. Send for 





Sunday School Assemblies. 

VOICES OF PRAISE, 40 cts., Hutchins 
SINGING ON THE WAY, 35 cts., Jewett & 
Holbrook; SONGS OF PROMISE, 3) cts.; 
Tenney & Hoffman; SONG WORSHIP, 35 
cts., Emerson & Sherwin; FRESH FLOW- 

ERS, 25 cts., Fmma Pitt. All first-class Sun- 
day School books. 
School Institutes, 

SONG GREETING. 60c. Emerson—for the 
Higher Schools; SONG BELLS, 50 cts.—for 
Grammar Schools ; GEMS FOR LITTLE 
SINGERS, 30 cts.—for Primary Schools: 
KINDERGARTEN CHIMES, $1.— for 
Kindergarten. 

ROYAL SINGER, 60 cts., isa book highly suc- 
cessful and much commended as a singing- 
class book. 


("Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


SCHOOL AIDS 
PAYOIGAL TRADING. 


NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR | 
SCHOOL USE. 





9c 


WOODEN DUMB-BELLS. 
Ten numbers,from one and three- & 
fourth inch balls to four inch. A 
good, neat, durable line of goods at ¢ 
moderate prices. 3 


WANDS. 


A new line of Wands from 36 inches & 
to60inches, with balls on ends or plain. & 


WOODEN RINGS. 
Good, strong, hard-wood 


rings. 9g 
Durable and neat. 


* 
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Send for full catalogue to 


ILTON 


Ciricr 


PRINGF ILLU 


RADLEY C0 


2 
MASSACHU al 








BW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
SIC Boston, Mass. 
Wi Wolk D100. instruc Rag ih, f Students last year the 


oeal 
bo iolin, ath "Orchestral a Band Instru- 
ments. 





Bn i Fine Arts, Oratory 
1 5 and Italtan 
Sn tacne yids Ha ond Riss Cte 
board room. 
25. to $7.5) per week. Fall Term rains Bebe 
887. For Ulustracea Calendar, with full infor- 
mation, address E. TOURJEK, Dir, Franklin 8q. 
BOSTON, Mass. 





LEASE mention the JoURNAL when correspondi 
P with advertisers. = 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Are you asking what aré. the best books 
for you to read? Are you seeking general 
information? Are you in search of special 
knowledge on any subject? Do you de- 
sire to keep up with the times and be 
posted concerning the latest that has been 
‘ecomplished, discovered, and projected 
in Our modern world? If these are your 

‘vas, you are commended above all things 
to a perusal of Johnson’s Cyclopedia, a 
book which is conceded by four most 
thorough and able scholars to be one of 
the must remarkable publications ever 
conceived by the brain of man ; and well 
it may be when we consider that it was 
begun by the late Hon. Horace Greeley, 
LL.D., and has been carricd on by Pro- 
fessors Barnard and Guyot, in collabora- 
tion with the most eminent specialists in 
all ey meg, of knowledge. It has 
lately been brought down to date, at an 
enormous expense, and its information is 
that of to-day rather than of a by-gone 
age, while its accuracy and breadth are 
without parallel. 





The opening of navigation on the Hud- 
son River is always a source of pleasure 
to the traveling public, especially in 
warm weather. On making a trip down 
the river last week on the steamer ‘‘ Dean 
Richmond” we were surprised at the 
crowd of people on board thus early in the 
season. but it might be easily accounted 
for if we remember that the boat is com- 
manded by the old veteran, Capt. Post, 
who is without exception the most popu- 
lar captain that ever commanded on the 
Hudson River. The People’s Line is run- 
ning now two steamers, the ‘‘ Drew,” and 
the ‘‘ Dean Richmond,” Both have been 
thoroughly overhauled during the past 
wanete. and a number of family rooms 

bave been built on the afterpart of the 
grand saloon, and electric light introduced 
in them, making them delightful for fam- 
ily parties, During the summer months, 
when travel is at its height, many 
are turned away on account of the inabil- 
ity to furnish them —e accommoda- 
tions, and notwithstanding the line has 
always been very popular with the travel- 
ing public, it has only attained its highest 

ection under the able management of 
President W. W. Everett, and _ the 
general passenger agent, Mr. M. B. 
Waters, and their able and courteous as- 
sistants. We would recommend those of 
our readers who have not yet enjoyed a 
trip on the American Rhine to take a trip 
on one of the People’s Line steamers. 


There are some beautéful pictures at the 
National Gallery on Twenty-third street ; 
in fact there are beautiful pictures every- 
where if one only knows where to look 
for them; but pictures with a meaning, 
with some deep and true significance, are 
more rare. Did you ever see that picture 
of the Raven perched upon a delicate 
specimen of feminine foot-gear, and 
gazing with a deep and melancholy ab- 
straction upon the depths within? Did 
you ever see this picture, lask? And if 
30, were you not instantly moved to 
inquire what might be the subject of the 
creature’s meditations ? 

I will tell you: But dirst, turn to another 


sjcolumn of the JOURNAL, and there you 


will find the picture revealed in all its 
artistic vigor and inexpressible chiaro 
oscuro. Ah! you will hardly need my 
suggestion, that the Raven is pondering 
upon the method by which his name came 
to be so appropriately attached to Messrs. 
Button’s wonderful Raven Gloss Shoe 
Dressing, which is for sale by all shoe 
dealers, 


“The pen is mightier than the sword” 
is what they used to say in the old days 
before pencils were invented ; in the pres- 
ent age when the ubiquitous reporter 

rujes the world and the omnipotent blue 
pencil strangles even the reporter at will, 
may it not safely be affirmed that the 
pencil is mightier even than the pen? It 
would certainly seem so. But we musi re- 
member that there are pencils and pencils. 
Many of the hopeless aggravations wack 
are called —— are fit only for kin 
wood, as all people who have much to 
with ‘pencils are well aware ; hut there is 
one grade which can always be counted 
on fur smoothness, evenness, and perfect 
goelis uality. This is the celebrated A. M. 


which is kept by all station- 
ers. e rubber erasers and other school 
supplies manufactured by this house have 


also attained a higher reputation for 








9, MILLION 

worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 

ofcord. None are genuine unless 
*“*DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. New York City. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAP3. 


The Latest—The Best. 
saF Geers for 7 use and adapteo 





+. anv pot 








Size uniformity 54x68 inches, mounted on strong 
cloth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Send 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers. 
Joun A. BOYLE, Managei, 
15 Browfield Street, Boston. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 


POPULAR REPRINT of this great work at 
$2.50 a Vol. Every article, map and plate repro- 
duced at less than one-third the price of the 
‘ origi nal.""—Responsible agents wanted in every 
community.—Address HENRY G. ALLEN &CO | 
42 East 14th St., New York, N. Y. 


For Reducing School-Book Bills. 

Our new 50-page Price-list of Text-books of all 
Publishers. New School Books lower than pub- 
lishers’ wholesale list prices. Second-hand School 
Books in proportion. Over 2,000 different titles 
(representing all publishers). with classificd in- 
dex, showing quickly the different authors in the 
various branches of study. Mailed free on appli- 
eation. We also issue * Catalogue C” of 
we pay for Second-hand and New School I ~ 
ARTHUR Hinps, 4 Cooper Union, N. Y. City. 











How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 






\ with the 
CuTicuURA 
Ww 2'°7 REMEDIES. 

5 gga pameng DISFIGURING. FACHING. 

scaly and pimply diseases of t ah, < on 
and blood with | logs of_ hair, from infancy to ol 

age, are cured by CURA 
a SUTIOURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Puri 

cleanses the blood and ration of ‘ues’ 


=at of 


wigs So apc iy, ei 
is in le reating skin 
humors, skin blemishes, eapped and oil skin. 


CUTICURA IES are the great skin ti- 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, 50c.; SOAP 
; RESOLVENT, $i the Porrer 


b 
DRUG AND CHEMIOA Gor Wosson, z, Mass. 


_ 2” Send for “ How to Oure Skin Diseases.” 


Tl ‘TED with the lovliest is the skin 
bathed with .or1cuRA Soap, 
vor by men- 


EADERS will confer a favor 
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Gorse 


SOMETHING > 
Warranted A to. neither break down or 
lupin we 
Tone Genuine without KABO aoa ¢ rd "inside of wy 
it! It will cost if not as represented, 


CHICAGO Cc IRSET CO. 


CACO. 

ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 

COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
and satisfac- 



















popular ALM 
tory in the market. 


For sale by all lead- all 


ing dealers. 
Price by mail $1.90. 4 
FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK. New Maven. Conn. 


3OWER, POTTS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Or. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brocks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above, 
Menegomenr’s Nor, Uuion System of Indust, 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


MACMILLAN & C0. 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS, 











fuxley’ 's Lessons in Elem. Physio ogy.. OL - 
Gcikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog........... 

Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry........ . 10 
jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... -70 
Jevon’s Elemen Lessons in Logic........ 40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics.......... 1,10 
Lockyer’s Elem. ns in Astronomy. 1,25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


THOMAS NELSON & Sons, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
**Collier’s Histories,” 


AND 


“ World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue will be sent jree to any ad- 
dress and contains a large proportion of books 
suitable for Supplementary Reading. 


ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONINGTON LINE 


» THE FAVORITE 
=| Inside Route 
‘ FOR 


Boston, Providence 
and all New England 



















Boston, 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 
ve this Pier new No. Pe North River, | 
i | block “above Canal 8t., at 5 P.M. daily, exceP 


it Steamers Rhode Igend om and Massachu- 
$3. 0 to Bosto e A rovidence. 2 
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14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th 
NEW YORK. 


Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN’S’ 


RH. MACY & CO. 


St., 


AND 


WSU OMDGRVEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. 


nor js equal to any shirt sold at one dollar. 


ornet, 


3 BOY’S SIZES, 49c. 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Blankets, 
Curtains, Etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED, 


silks, Satins, 
AND 


SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY, 
WILL BE a th 





War- 


moted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully- 
glected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 


LINEN GOODS 


Flannels, Lace 


Plushes, 


DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition. 


Special Attention given to Mail Orders. 


AND 


x: ne ' weoeeie T OF 


R. H. MACY & CO. 















































YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 











CREAM BALM GATARRH 


CLEANSES THE 
HEAD. ALLAYS 
INFLAMMATION . 
HEALS the SORES 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE, 
SMELL, HEARING. 
A QUICK RELIEF. 


A POSITIVE CURE 


A pesticle is applied into each nostril and is 
agreeable. ice, 50 cents at es th + noe noe. 
registered, 60 cents. Circulars free. 

Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 





That it is better to be able to say ‘‘ no’ 
than to be able to read Latin. 


That cold air isnot necessarily pure, nor 
warm air necessarily impure. 


That a cheerful face is nearly as good 
for an invalid as healthy weather. 


That there are men whose friends aré 
more to be pitied than their enemies, 


The easiest thing in the world is to find 
fault. Even a blind man can find fault. 


Yes, none but the brave deserve the fair, 
Certainly none but the brave will go near 
the ordinary fair. 


A Minneapolis congregation left the 
church one Sunday because the minister 
.ook his text from St. Paul. 


** A man never loses anything by polite- 
ness.” At ali events there are some men 
who never do and never intend to. 


A shining example to indolent boys : 
The bootblack. 


An acorn grows on oats, an ache-corn 
grows on folks. 


Fencing is a difficult art and many a 
farmer who owns erratic cows knows it 10 
his cost. 


The name of the new Chinese Minister is 
Mr. Chin. He ought to be a Congress- 
man. 


A poet writes: ‘I reach, I reach, but 








AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTED AGENTS 


For a new and highly populer book, commended 
in glowing terms by the Press and most compet- 
ent crities, including noted Clergymeo, Histo- 
rians, College Presidents, Book writers, etc., etc. 
A companion to Ben Hur and the Prince ot tne 
House of David, of which hundreds of thousands 
have been sold. ‘Testimonials and Agents’ reports 
anns full yt Retioules Addresi 
BE LOWS. General Agent, 

16 Astor Place, New York. 


TED for LIFE OF 


ARD BEE 


i, $a Semore nat Cow 








ACENTS 











Out 


Le 
pbeoh ents The Best and Cheapest, Splen- 


PUB.OO.Marfirt Oram 

NTED-— : eachers to sell our Chi “a's 
Bible *? and other books during _ ) 
cation. One young mano averaged 5 mg? day 
during his last vacation, and one writes that he 
averaged nearly $8.00 through his. Ifsuccessfu' 
a permanent position with salary will be offered 
CASSELL & CO., Limited, 822 Broadway, N. Y., 

40 Dearborn 8.. , Chicago. 


























































1ES. 
wee BELLS, 
Oks, 
oom BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WABRAN' e ue Tee. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, U. 
, Musical, far sounai cist 
= tory Bellis tor Bohools, { parehea,et 
aan MENEELY & CO. | it» 
WEST TROY, WN. ¥. i 
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’ 
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Finest Grade of Bells. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


AGENT WANTED 


To introduce into schools a new method 
of teaching writimg and drawing in pri- 
mary classes. It saves a great deal of 
time, and takes on sight. 40 per cent. 
Commission given. Address 


Slate Pencil Tracing Slate Co., 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


TEACHERSoxSTUDENTS 


Wishing a Profitable, Healthy, and 
Useful Business 


DURING VACATION, 


Will do well to address 


WILMOT CASTLE & CoO. 
ROCHESTER NY. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURRITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-“chools, 
Pews for Churcbes. Pulpits, etc., 
Has removed from 490 Hudson Street, to 











106 and 108 Seventh Avenue. 
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toute CcCOD NEWS 
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a TO LADIES! |=: 
. ENJOY A CUP (} GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 

i Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 
‘arlor 
ind ts offered ti to 
one rte ou ctraasl RASA ind COR MS, soa ‘nafare"S 
[ARGR beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Se r Handsome 

] Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Go! bead or ‘tons 
er, one Decorated Toilet Set, or White Set, or Parior 
except Hanging 5 eS Watch, taees U and 
house can give same quailit; goods remiums as 

es “= We stand'at the head and ‘4 ° = 
8 ull particulars, 
», Pas- 
‘mc COMPANY THE : CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 





P. 0. Box 289. 


31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, 








‘always live on peas and 


cannot grasp.” He was probably think- 
ing of that check that he haved to get 
for his last effusion, 


An old judge told a young lawyer that 
he would do well to pick some of the 
feathers from the wings of his imagina- 
tion and stick them into the tail of his 
judgment. 

TM PORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Bagga 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Gran Central 
Depot. 

Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
apwerés per day, European plan. Elevators, and 

1 Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for lcss money at tbe Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


Is the man who keeps the accounts of a 
phrenologist a head bookkeeper? 


In Burmah a man’s rank is known by 
the number of umbrellas he possesses. In 
this country a man’s honesty is judged in 
the same way. 


Catarrh Is Not a Blood Disease. 

No matter what parts it may finally affect, 
catarrh always starts in the head, and belongs 
to the head. here is no mystery ubout the 
origin of this direful disease. It begins | in a 
negle:ted cold. One of the kind that is “sure 
to te better in a few ouys.” Thousands ot 
victims know how it is by sad experience. Ely’s 
Cream Balm cures colds in the head and catarrh 
in allits stages. Not a snuff nor a liquid. 


What is the most dangerous ship to em- 
bark in? Author ship. 


Who is the tuneful lyre? A music 
teacher who does not keep his engage- 
ments. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should 4 
be geet for yy TEETHING. 
8 the GUMS 


THES the CHILD, alla: 
all OCURES WIND COLIC ry7 the BEST nag | 
EDY FOR DIARRHG@A. 25 CTS A BOTTLE. 


Mistress: ‘‘Can you wash?” 

Servant Girl: ‘“‘ Yes, mam.” 

M.: ‘* You will have to wash for the 
whole family.” 

S.: “Very well, mam. But, please, 
don’t they ever wash themselves at all?” 


The Seabrook (N. H.) selectmen have 
decided that a hen isnot ananimal. All 
those that have ever dined at a boarding- 
house will agree with them. The hen isa 
mineral. 


BOUNTIFUL NATURE AFFORDS NO FINER SPE- 
crric for skin diseases than Sulphur, a fact that 
is clearly proven by the action upon the cuticle 
afflicted ‘elt h eruptions or ulcerous sorcs, of that 

reme purifier,as well as oeautifier of the 
, Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


@ilenn’s Sulphar Soap heals and beautifies, Be. 
@ermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, 250 


Hil?’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, Sc. 
Pike’s Toothache Drop< cure in | Minute, Ba 


“* May they always live in peace and 
harmony,” was the way a marriage notice 
should have wound up; but the composi. 
tor, who couldn’t read manuscript very 
weil, put it in type and horrified the happy 
couple by making it read, * May they 
hominy.” 





It is dehineeid 


For people to expect a cure for Indiges- 
tion, unless they refrain from eating 
what is unwholesome ; but if anything 
will sharpen the appetite and give tone 
to the digestive organs, it is Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Thousands all over the land 
testify to the merits of this medicine. 

Mrs. Sarah Burroughs, of 248 Eighth 
street, South Boston, writes: “My hus- 
band has taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for 
Dyspepsia and torpid liver, and has 
been greatly benefited.” 


A Confirmed Dyspeptic. 


C. Canterbury, of 141 Franklin st., 
Boston, Mass., writes, that, suffering 
for years from Indigestion, he was at 
last induced to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
and, by its use, was entirely cured. 

Mrs. Joseph Aubin, of High street, 
Holyoke, Mass., suffered for over a year 
from Dyspepsia, so that she could not 
eat substantial food, became very weak, 
and was unable to care for her family. 
Neither the medicines prescribed by 
physicians, nor any of the remedies 
advertised for the cure of Dyspepsia, 
helped her, until she commenced the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. ‘Three 
bottles of this medicine,” she writes, 
* cured me.’ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Mass, 
Worth $5 a bottle. 
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341 FRRRIZ BR QS Resta 
Your Health is Precious. 


The teacher’s health is, after all, his capita). 
Without it what can he accomplish in his very 
arduous occupation? The business of teaching 
tends to break down even tre strongest consti- 
tution. At the eni of each school year, there 
will be many who will need to give serious attcn- 
tion to repairing their physical systems. What 
will they du? Some will resort to drugs. If so, 
they are only putting off the dav of their final 
break down: tor drugs are at best only a de- 
lusion; they never radically cure. Others will go 
to the cvuntry where they can get the best air. 
This is a wiser p'an. But a better plan is to go 
where they may get the advice of a competent 
physician and such special treatment and advice 
as ther case demands; tor merely boarding in a 
healthy place is negative; they need something 
positive, well defined and specifically regulated 
as regards their whole daily life, as much so as 
would be required to make succe s of a school. 
This they can get at the Wesley Water Cure, 
near Delaware Water Gap. Pa. It is under the 
care of F, Wilscn Hurd, M.D. (who for a number 
of years was one of the physicians and pro- 

rietors of the celebrated cure at Dunsviile, 

Y.) and who, now for nearly thirty years, bas 
been treating chronic and acute diseases by 
hygienic agencies alone, and with most excellent 
success. Come and sce, or address F. W. Hurd, 
Experiment Mills, Monrce Co., Pa. 


A TWO CENT STAMP 
Sent with your full address to A. V. H. 
Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis., will bring you ONE of 
the following named publications, issued 
for free distribution by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway : 

Gems of the Northwest. 

A Tale of Ten Cities. 

Guide to Summer Homes. 

The Overland Journey. 

The Northwest and Far West. 

Plain Facts about Dakota, 

All of these publications are finely 
illustrated and contain valuable informa- 
tion which can be obtained in no other 
way. 











THE BEST. 


RECEPTION DAY. 
4 NOS. 
Sent f 1.00, id; singl - 
bers, 380 Ayo Rae ‘aa $0 teachetad 
8 cts, extra by oye 


E.L, KELLOGG & © Educational Pubs., 
25 Crinton Hate, New York, 
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LATIN SYNTHETICALLY STUDIED. 


Latin Word-Building. 


By CHARLES O. pores. A.M., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Adelphi Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

An aid to pupils in mov Ae Latin at sight. The work ey pemconien vocabulary, 
giving the exect meaning of root-words with their more common derivatives, an — meanings 
iWustrated by sentences taken from Ceesar and Cicero. ndices are added, giving the meanings 
of prepositions in composition and of ee] common terminations of wo: exercises on forms, rules 
for translation, etc. hers will find that by this method of anal and synthesis the pupil 
will more quick Ly | form the habit of observing accurately, and apply his knowledge in in detar- 

the meanings of new words, than by any oiher. 


Izmo, 160 pages. Introductory price, 84 cents. 


Sample copies mailed post-setd, to teachers on réceipt of above price. Send for full descri 
tive list of Latin and Greek text-books. » i 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 








76 CENTS AND $1.00 PER DOZEN. 


BARNES NEW Copy BOooKs 


Low Prices - WitH ~- Great Excellence. 


The progress in the art of delicate and graceful penmanship indicated by these New Lett, 
Forms keeps pace with the improvement in methods of instruction, sec ured b closer Classifica, 
tion and more accurate than have ever before been atta tained. We p Challenge com- 
parison with the superior quality of the paper, printing, and binding of these books. 


REVISED PRICE LIST. 
Six Numbers, 








STANDARD COURSE, 
BRIEF COURSE, 


7 > > ° Per Dozen, $1.00 
Interleaved with blotters, « cs 1. 
Six Numbers, - : * > Per Dozen, 0,75 

“% = with Blotters, - : = : 


A. &. BARNES & CO., New York and Chicago. 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH.—Scientific Temperance Physiology and 
yg 

A revision and re-arrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
tinued in — gg The effeet of alcoholic drinks —- narcotics on the human system is fully 


conside in connection with each division of the subject, to meet requ uirements of the 

omens Christian Temperance Union, and the aK States Temperance 

Puyeerey to be —_ in the public schools. 190 pp., cloth. Profusely 1 illustra y engravings 
full page colo plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 cents. 


MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


By Epw. D. Morris, Lane po ee Seminary. One bundred selections from the various 
versions of the Kible. For school purposes :—O ning exercises, responsive reading, etc. Cloth, 
244 pp. Introduction and sample Copy price, cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORK. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No. 1. “DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for 
recording attendance, deportment and recitation; names written but oncea term. Price, 60 cents. 


No. 2. MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD,” is a permanent record of the 
monthly averages of No. 1, with yearly summary, showing the absolute and relative stand- 
ing of pe monte ofa class, in the above partic ; names need be written but once a year. 

rice, 75 cen 


No. 3. “MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” is a monthly peporb-cerd, v with envelope, 
for inspection by parents; one card is used for a year. Price, $3.00 per hundred 


No. 4. **MONTHLY TERM CARD,” differs from No, 8, in abe used for a 
term, instead of fora year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 5. ‘‘ WEEKLY TERM CARD,” issentto parents weekly instead of monthly. 
Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos. 3,4 and 5, sent postpaid for 10 cents, 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 














READY IN SEPTEMBER. 





OUR LANGUAGE: 


Its Use and Structure Taught by Practice and Example. 


A New Language Book for Grammar, Union, and District Schools. 


a ang work is the combined product of an eminent scholar and a practical 
acher 


Specimen pages will soon be ready. Send for our new catalogue. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin Stree, Boson. 743 Broadway, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING. 


Single Entry Edition. Designed for Grammar Schools. 
Clear, Simple, and Thoroughly Adapted to Business Methods. 




















knowledge 
used in the Grammer Konools of pirthe atin, F Fasten at eT 
efield, New tere, tpemburs. Somerville, New! 


Ado; 
bill, Salem, Gloucester, M Massachusetts, rs) in aaa of the leading ci cities sod towne in 
different parts of the aR nay "Copy of book sent on receipt of 30 cents. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., 


23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 





KINDERGARTEN "sitet | rzzsessc 


CYCGLOPADIAS. 


Every me > school, and office, every student, 
and eve holar should own aset of “ JOHN- 
SON’S WIVERS AL CYCLOPADIAS” (8 royal 
octavo vols.) which has just been brought down 
to date at an expense of over ,000. It con- 
tains more subjects, is later (10 years) than either 
APPLETON®S’ ~ the BRITAN ree and COSTS 
ONLY HALF AS MUCH!!! Address, 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 GREAT JONES STREET, NEW YORK, 





P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


maint TE eee ower ED Clee 
LEADING THE ADVANCE CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST. 


Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks, 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK, 
Number Tablets, and Language Tablets, (New). 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 








DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you cap 
get the 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


<S puspeatoss to take from 500 to 5,000 copies with:thé 
fe least possible trouble and no delay. 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute 
( . Send for Specimens and and particulars to 
AUTOGRAPH CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Ye 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 
By Pav. Bert. 

“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
a So iaar bie eiloge re 


application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 



















rior collection of easy Piano Music ceaatiliy selaceed 715 & 717 ket 8 Philadelphia, 
tnd en ee ae, Publishers of Rchool land College Text-Books, etc. 
Behr, n, — ky t 4 in School Stationery and Supplies. 
pared for the use of W100 ia Boos pla: 44 “a 
mene Boards; $1.60 fa LOVELL & CO., Educational Pu 
a 


Walker’s Physick bee mail, all, $1. 35 ; Prac: 
tical Work in the Sch ool oom h- 


Teac! 
Beautiful Song and Chorus Pupils’ madition, Se 











BY T. P. WESTENDORF. ee By dh TBs. — Bye 
world-wide popularity of “Pl take you home again Part II[. (Lessons on Plants,) 80 cts.: Selected 
Bane coon - in this. ‘his his latest “Act te ben has pote Faas 2? 1D ote pee aucation ot 
he has, heretofore writte we predict | © 
fort a pees rec c a fram. the B ube. "eautifully illus- ofan, $ 48.29; cloth. te 65c. via Gariiodn’s Pio 
of Words, $1.35. Wend for catalogue. 
of SICA ‘ INS' all We will § 
every ption and a 
gre cin sett rei? | The Business Standard Sys 


cha upon application. 
strumnen yon Yish to buy. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CIINTCINIWATTI, O. 


DOUBLE-ENTRY ’ BOOK-KEEPING. 
USING ONLY ONE 

BOOK OF ACCOUNTS: 

LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. 


. 427s. 
18 cTs. 








BOOK-KEEPING. 80 Pages. . 
BLANK-BOOK. 50 Pages. . 


CowPERTHWAIT & CO. 
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